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Botes. 
SHOULD PLAYS BE PRINTED? 
« Moliére and Shak  gth §, ii, 42, 190, 
294, 332, 339, 409. ) 


In the second volume of this series this ques- 
tion was discussed at some length. Several of 
your correspondents were angry with me for 
asserting that Moliére objected to the printing of 
his plays, on the ground that they were meant to 
be acted on the stage, with the costumes, scenery, 
and illusions ining thereto, and not to be 
read in the closet. It was also inferred that 
Shakspere entertained the same notion as Moliére, 
seeing how he was as the 

80 as they were popular on the le 
Taare is = the explicit declaration of Heywood 
in the following terms :— 

“1t bath been no custom in me of all other men 

‘courteous readers) to commit my plays to the press. 
ts reason, though some may attribute to my own in- 
sufficiency, T had rather subscribe, in that to their severe 
censure, than by seeking to avoid the imputation of 
weakness to incur greater jicion of honesty; for, 
though some have used a double sale of their labours, 
first to the stage and after to the press, I here proclaim 
myself ever faithful to the first, and never guilty of the 
last.” 


This passage is quoted in an article on the ‘New 
Drama’ paar Bi) in the Quarterly Review for 
October, 1895. 

The author of the most successful comedy of 


or rather dislike of, the printer. When ‘The School 
for Scandal’ met with so brilliant a reception, from 
its first appearance on 8 May, 1777, Ridgway the 
publisher agreed with Sheridan as to its publica- 
tion; but he never succeeded in getting the manu 

script. He applied to the author in vain, and at 
length got this answer,—Sheridan said that he had 
been nineteen years endeavouring to satisfy him 

self with the style of the play, but had not yet 
succeeded. The printing of the play was done 
independently of the author. He presented a 
manuscript copy of it to his married sister, Mrs, 
Lefanu, at Dablin, to be disposed of, for her own 
advantage, to the managers of the Dublin Theatre, 
This brought her a hundred guineas and free 
admissions to the theatre, and it was from the 
manuscript thus procured that the Dublin edition 
was printed. 

The Quarterly reviewer shows that the stage 
has its limitations, and that it were better to 
duce a good play than an immortal book. The 
treatment of the drama varies in different 
according to the manners, habits, and intellectual 
status of the people; and genius is evidenced 
more by treatment than by subject, for subject 
is the creature of its day, the atmosphere breathed 
by contemporaries ; but treatment marks the in- 
terpreter of universal nature. 

The limitations of the theatre are (1) the con- 
ditions of ocular presentation, (2) the necessities 
of a climax, (3) the exigencies of an audience. 
The first is the chiaroscuro of things theatrical, 
the second their perspective, and the third their 
colouring. The first two are recurrent elements, 
the third is shifting. The dramatist who is not 
in touch with his audience, even though it be 
limited to the pier, cannot succeed. Our best 
dramatists, with Shakspere at their head, were 
profoundly aware of this fact, and in holding the 
mirror up to nature they became teachers of first- 
rate quality. Indeed, the generous features of 
the British character are due in great measure to 
the noble examples and artfally disguised teaching 
of the drama. When a bishop put this question 
to Garrick, “‘ How is it that you can keep your 
audience entranced for three hours with fiction, 
while we in the pulpit, dealing with truth, send 
our congregation to sleep in a quarter of an hour?” 
Garrick replied, “ We on the stage endeavour to 
make fiction appear like truth ; you, my lord, in 
the * pulpit, make truth appear like fiction.” 

e must distinguish between a drama and a 
play. Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ for example, is a colossal 
rama, but not a manageable stage play. It is 
the union of literary and theatrical mind that 
produces a great play; but nevertheless a good 
play can = with the literary element. A 
fine play which grows into a read classic is 
nowadays a rara avis. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
the advocate of the new drama, says that the 


modern times exhibited the same indifference to, 
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true test of a play is, Will it act and read? It is 
because most of the pieces of S and 
Sheridan stand this test that they sti —- 
leading positions in our theatres and are t 
plays most frequently acted. I am disposed to 
agree with this opinion, pace the reviewer. It 
would be a grievous thing for the culture of man- 
kind if the works of Shakspere, Moliére, Schiller, 
Goldoni, Alfieri, and Calderon existed only in the 
manuscripts of the stage-manager. Of course, 
there are plays which act well but read badly, 
and others that read well but act badly. I do 
not deny that a masterpiece is heightened in effect 
the accessories of the stage and a distribution 
the parts amongst skilful performers ; but a 
drawing-room meeting for reading one of the 
plays by any one of the six dramatists mentioned 
above, with the parts distributed among tolerably 
good readers, is an intellectual treat of which my 
drawing-room has often been a witness. 

But to return to the stage. If the dramutist 
must be in touch with his audience, it is quite 

m -going days ve frequently s two 
res Saies the pit entrance of ry Lane 
Theatre to secure a front seat in the pit (there 
were no stalls in those days) to witness the per- 
formances of Edmund Kean, some reminiscences 
of whom I have already given in the fourth 
volume of this series, p. 457. Probably no actor 
was in more sensitive touch with his audience 
than this one. He said he could detect a sneer 
in any of the house. On one of the occasions 
of his benefit he was advertised to take ina 
dance among the characters, and when stood 
up in his place he heard a small titter in some 
part of the house. He immediately feigned 
cramp in his leg, and hobbled off the stage, while 
the manager came forward with an apology. This 
was a pity, for it was said that Kean’s dancing, 
like that of Oscar Byrne, was like punch, sweet 
and strong. 

The sympathy between Kean and his audience 
is well illustrated by an anecdote respecting the 
ag actor’s first appearance in the character of 

ir Giles Overreach. After the performance he 
went home and told his wife that he had achieved 
@ great triumph. ‘‘ Why,” he said, “ at the end 
of the performance the pit rose at me, frantic with 
enthusiasm!” Mrs, Kean, who was a bit of a 
tuft-hunter, said, ‘‘ But what did Lord —— think 

yed to inte t, whi er- 
stood and rewarded me.” Tomiinson. 


DAGENHAM, CO, ESSEX, 
In the course of my examination of the register 
and other records of this parish some thirteen years 
since, when collecting materials from original 


sources for the ‘ of Becontree Hundred,’ 
I bad the good fortune to find in the parieh chest, 
— some papers of the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, much injured by damp, a leaf cf 
an earlier volume of such register than was then 
known to have at any time existed, and containing 
on both sides ori inal entries (in various bands) of 
marriages from May, 1568 to November, 1571, 
both inclusive. The fragment is of paper, foolscap 
size, in two pieces, portions of which baving 
—— away, render some of the entries defective, 
as shown within mtheses in transcript below. 
This interesting discovery has not, however, pre- 
viously been made public, although particulars of 
the same, together with a copy of the MS., were 
at the time forwarded by me to Mr. E. J. Sage, of 
Stoke Newington. I have therefore thought it 
well to at length make this communication for the 
benefit of your readers :— 
Me'sis Maij ann® D'ni 1568, Rycherde Gollding & 
Alis Demming was the xxx" Daye. 
Mensis Augusti an° D'ni 1568. Jobn Webe & Elze- 
beth Peache wydowe was maried y® xxx" Daie. 
Mensis Septembris an° D'ni 1568. John Stace & 
Annes Wilkinson widowe was maried y® xij'® Daye. 
Mensis Octobris an* D'ni 1568. Robert Wincheba’ 
and Ales Hede wydowe was maried the forthe Daye. 
John 8 we & Raberges Fyshare was maried y* 
aye. 
e’sis Nove’bris anno D’ni 1568. John Greme and 
Jayne Harrower widowe (was) maried y* xxv" Daie, 
ensis Mercij an® 1569. John Aliff ge’tillman 
& Jone Hasarde y® dought’ of ( ) Hasarde was maried 
the xvj Daie. 
Mensis Maij anno d'ni 1569. Stevin Fynche & 
Merget Brayser wydow(e was maried) the xxvj" Daye. 
Mensis Jv(nij a° 1569). Jobn Gervys & M(...... wer 
ed) y¢ 27% day. 
ensis Jvlij a° 1560. Robard Whytten Agnes 
Sparowe wer maryed y® t ’ 
Palm® & Falbott wer maryed y° 
v 
Hutry Malpas & Alys Wylya’s wedow wer maryed y* 
xij™ day. 
- Mensis Octobris. 


Wylya’ Matheson & M Dear- 
yng wer maryed ix™ da 
Dowset 


& Agnes ‘Bryges wer maryed y® xvj'® 
Kensie Nove’bris, Edward Arden & Margaret Har- 
wode y® 14% day. 
Mensis Januarij. John Stsce & Jone Dowcett maryed 
xx4 day. (8 altered to 9, probably 1569, in opposite 


ensis Jvlij a° 1570. Henry Porter & Jone Gynnoy 
y® xx(?™ day). 

Mensis Nove’brie. Thomas Stace & (“ Margery” 
altered to) Mary Swynboro’ y® xij" d(ay). 

John Grene & Elzabeth Devenysh 5° (x)iiij* (day). 

Mensis Januarij, Androw Wadyngton & Margery 


‘Thomas Coke & Agnes Hu’frye y* 


day. 
Stokedall & Edoll y® xxvij* dar, 
Mensis Aprilis a° 1571. Jobn Stace & Catheren 
Palmer y* fyrste day of (April). 
Henry Clarke & Jone Brasyer y* vj day. 
Julij. Wyllya’ Cha’poay & Pache wedow y* 
xij™ (day). 
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John Gyllom & Eme Halls y® xv*® day. 
Henry & Elzabeth Essbroke xxx(**) 

xxxj day). 

Septe'bris. )fyld only the latter part 
of the surname) & Agnes Syivest™ ye (... day). 

only the latter part of the sur- 
name) & Jane Seebroke y® xxiij'™ day, 

Octobris. { neces ) & Agnes Jayle wedowe y® xviij'" day. 

) & (? El)len Coke y® xxviij day. 

No)ve’bris, (...... & ......) Rodyall d(ay). 

My restorations within parentheses being merely 
tentative, although with some foundation, should 
be accepted with due caution. The earliest volume 
of this parish register now extant — = 1598. 

V. 


DANTEIANA. 
(See 8t S. i, 4, 113; ii, £2; w. 162, 269, 481; wii, 44, 146, 
217, 410.) 


The following notes deserve, perhaps, in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
a less ephemeral existence than it has been their lot 
hitherto, or would otherwise be theirs hereafter, to 
enjoy. It will crown them with the immortality 
they merit, though the bidding for it forces me to 
hark back to a theme I had considered effectually 
disposed of, and retards somewhat my groping 
through the ‘Inferno.’ Let the notes, however, 
serve as a pendant to my article at the fourth refer- 
ence above—8" §. v. 162. 

1. Pardonably anxious to ascertain Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion of my suggestive reading of ‘ Inf.’ 
vii. 1, I laid it before him recently, and very 
promptly received the following reply :— 

Rev. AND pear Str,—It may interest you to know 
that your explanation of the line in Dante, so long 

as hopeless, is the very same as that which has 
been given by the most recent and not least distinguished 
of Dante commentators, Scartazzini. My opinion is of no 
value, but the solution of the problem appears to me 
to be highly ingenious and satisfactory. ré never heard 
of any other worth a moment's consideration. I am, 
dear sir, yours very faithfully, W. E, Guapstone. 

Oct. 9, 1895. 

Comment is fruitless, beyond a mild exception 
to the “no valae” statement. The opinion of such 
an illustrious and many-sided scholar cannot but 
be’ of much value. Nor is it lessened by those 
significant words which he wrote thirteen years 
‘back to Signor Giuliani (printed in the Standard 
of 9 Jan., 1883) :— 

“In the school of Dante I have learnt a great part of 
that mental provision (however insignificant it may be) 
which has served me to make the journey of life up to 
the term of seventy-three years.” 

2. The foregoing letter from the author of ‘ Did 
Dante study in Oxford?’ (Nineteenth Century, 
1892) having found its way into the Manchester 
Courter and Guardian, excited more than local 
interest, as will be seen from the following excerpts 
from both those journals. The cuttings explain 
themselves. To the former I bad occasion to write 


“* The recent interesting letter in your columns, signed 
W. R. M., contains two very pertinent questions which 
seem to call for some reply. Though I could have wished 
that some pen other than mine bad made the attempt, I 
hail the opportunity your correspondent affords me of 
explaining how I stumbled on the interpretation of the 
perplexing line to which he refers. He asks first, ‘ Is it 
to be taken that he and Scartazzini are right in their new 
reading of the difficult line opening the seventh canto of 
the “Inferno"’?’ Be it written, with all modesty, that 
I devoutly hope so, That the rendering of the illus- 
trious Scartazzini should, by an odd and pleasing literary 
coincidence, square with my own is, to say the least, 
gratifying to a humble groper in the selva oscura of 
Dante’s masterpiece ; but, were it otherwise, I should 
still cling to my version, convinced that it alone does 
simple justice to the original. I may add here that the 
first intimation I had of the parity of the two readi 
was conveyed to me by Mr. Giadstone’s letter. The only 
possessed is his ‘ tologia,’ an admirable apercu of the 
poet’s life and works. W. R. M. asks, in the second place, 
‘If so, is it net strange that it was not discovered years 

’ The or | plausible reply, in my judgment, is that 

e majority of commentators hitherto rejected as gib- 
berish what would have entailed Jabour to elucidate. 
They were too lazy to tackle the difficulty boldly; some 
faced it, but either gave it up in despair or tendered 
explanations so fanciful that no sober criticism could 
accept them. I regard Cellini’s (as instanced by Cary) 
as amongst these latter.” 

After a quotation from ‘N. & Q.’ (loc. cit.), I 
add :— 

“ Thus was I led to what I believe is the only satisfac- 
tory solution of a somewhat stiff problem. How Scar- 
tazzini reached the same conclusion [ know not, nor do I 
claim any ingenuity in the matter, beyond that of blend- 
ing the twin key-notes sounded for me by Signor Antoni 
and the ‘alcun’ altro,’ That the attempt is shared b: 
Scartazzini, and has earned favourable notices from suc 
distinguished Dante scholars as Mr. Gladstone, Profs. 
Tomlinson and Valgimigli,and others, more than rewards 
me for any effort it entailed.” 

In the Manchester Guardian I wrote :— 

“ My attention has been directed to a paragraph in 

column ‘Books and Bookmen,’ which purports to 

a reply from a writer in the Frankfurter Zeitung to 

a recent note in your paper headed ‘ A Passage in Dante.’ 
As the paragraph is in direct allusion to myself, I have 
no doubt you will allow me epace for a word of comment, 
I am not surprised that my explanation of the opening 
line of canto vii. of the ‘ Inferno,’ which coincides with 
that of Scartazzini, and won a eulogium from Mr. Glad- 
stone, should have been anticipated by Ventura or any 
careful student of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ My wonder 
is that this only eatisfactory interpretation of it was not 
discovered earlier, And that Ventura’s discovery pre- 
ceded mine I learned for the first time at the Dante class 
in Owens College, to which I had been invited by Signor 
Valgimigli. Nor did 1 know that Scartazzini's rendering 
coincided with my own until Mr. Gladstone's letter 
reached me, It is clearly Solomon's time-worn experience 
over again—JVihil novi sub sole, But I doubt whether 
either Ventura or Scartazzini worked out this elucida- 
tion from Cellini's fanciful ion. I certainly did 
not. In the article (Notes and Queries, 8° 8. v. 162, 
March, 1894) in which I first ventilated my reading I 
explained thus, after rejecting Cellini’s version, how I 
arrived at my arrangement of the oft-mooted line: ‘I tie 
myself to no commentator in particular in my reading of 
the “ Divina Commedia,” and so accept the suggestion of 
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Bignor Antoni (quoted in Lombardi) as to Aleppe, and of 
the “aleun’ "as to Papé, and the line— 
Pas paix, Satan! pas paix, Satan ! l’épée !” &c.’ My 
only claim to any ingenuity (Mr. Gladstone’s word) there 
may be in the case lies in the piecing of the two partial 
readings together. Why Antoni and the ‘alcun’ altro’ 
short in their explanations I am at a loss to 
divine. They seem to have pulled themselves up on the 
very threshold of discovery...... As to Cellini’s interpreta- 
tion, tho I am at one with bim as to the line being 
- ly Italianized, I regard it both as altogether 
foreign to the spirit of the text and as an unsatisfactory 
accounting for Papé. Had Dante wished to produce an 
Italian equivalent for Pair, paiz, he would certainly 
have written Pep2, as Lombardi observes. His Allez, 
iz, is somewhat more reasonable, but a /'épée is a cry 
nitely more befitting the Arch-demon of the Fourth 
Circle, where no peace dwelt. I may add that Signor 
ee who edited the works of Benvenuto Cellini in 
1806, agrees with Lombardi in rejecting the Patz, patz, 
as an insufficient rendering of Pape, which is, therefore, 
not ‘a still better and ampler solution’ than that prof- 
fered by Ventura, Scartaszini, and yours, &c.” 

Since the above appeared in print, I have con- 
sulted Dean Plumptre’s note on the famous line, 
but only to find it a mere summary of suggested 
explanations. The dean’s sole originality consists 
in a transposition and mutilation of an ugly kind, 
perpetrated evidently to make Satan the final 
word, so as to rhyme with scan. 

Papé Satan, Aleppe, pap’ Satan ! 
thinking, a very unwarrantable liberty 
when indulged in even for purposes of rhyme and 
scansion. 

3. Shortly after the —e of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter Signor Valgimigli sent me the Fanfulla of 
6 Nov., 1892, in which the following extremely 
interesting article appeared, which 1 make no 
apology for copying at length :— 

“ Nota Dantesca. 
“ Di una nuova interpretazione del verso 
Papé Satan, papé Satan, aleppe ! 
Il Signor A, Valgimigli, letterato italiano assai stimato 


in Inghilterra, in un paese cioé dove le nostre lettere | & 


s’amano e s’intendono quanto da noi, ci comunica la 
ente interpretazione del primo verso del canto vii. 
det Inferno,’ da lui ita in una conferenza testé 
tenuta in Manchester nell’ Owens College su ‘ Dante ei 
suoi interpreti nel xix secolo.’ Ci pare, per lo meno, 
curioso far conoscere ai Dantofili cotesta nuova inter- 
pretazione. 
“Bi te quanto varie siano le interpretazioni 
del verso dantesco 
Papé Satar, papé Satan, aleppe. 
I commentatori antichi lo vollero spiegato con il e 
Y ebraico, o con il latino e |’ ebraico insieme, e perfino col 
francese, giusta avviea quel bizzarro ingegno del Cellini. 
Dai moderni il senso esegetico di quello strano verso 
verrebbe dato dall’ ebraico (Venturi), dall’ ebraico 
volgare (Dr. Barzilai), dal greco (Prof. Olivieri di Roma), 
Di recente poi,—come rilevo da un opuscolo del dalmata 
Sine Giuseppe Sabalich—l’ orientalista Ferdinando 
Giglio, Maltese, avviserebbe una nuova interpretazione 
mediante le lingue ebraica e caldaica, Monsignor Fosco 


spiega il verso con voci prettamente ebraiche, e il dotto 
missionario marta coll’ arabo. a 

“Spero non venir tacciato presunzione se ardiro 
entrare in lizza anch’ io, 


“ Si é pid volte notato che le multiformi inte zioni 
date sono :nconciliabili col contesto dantesco. 
dunque (secondo avverte il Camerini) ‘ acconsen' a 
quegli fra gli antichi tori i quali scorgono nelle 
parole di Pluto un grido d’ aiuto al suo Signore e Maestro, 
a Satanasso.’ A questo concetto risponde la mia inter- 
pretazione. Parra audace a molti |’ accoglierla, fondata, 
com’ essa é, sulla lingua inglese; ma la cosa sembrerd, 
assai meno strana, se si ritenga che Dante sia stato in 
Inghilterra, come ha ingegnosamente sostenuto |’ illustre 
Gladstone nella sua dotta disertazione ‘ Did Dante study 
in Oxford ?’ nel Nineteenth Century del giugno passato. 

“ Senza ulteriori preamboli espongo |’ ipotesi. Pape 
nel Middle English, second stage (1250-1870 , aveva il 
significato di: Papa, Ministro Spirituale, Gran 
&c. E adesso parola antiquata in inglese, ma sembre la 
si usasse sino allo scorcio del secolo xvi. Difatti lo 
* Imperial Dictionary’ e il ‘Century’ danno un esempio 
classico di W. Carr ove Pape é due volte usato nel senso 
di ministro Spirituale, sacerdote, e simili. ‘The Prayer 
of the Pape so incensed the Scot that he vowed revenge, 
and watch [sic] the Pape, with a good cudgel next day.’ 
(La preghiera (invocazione) del sacerdote irritd talmente 
lo scozzese, che giurd vendetta, e i] giorno dono, appostato 
il ministro, con un nodoso bastone......) Quanto al 
nome proprio Satan, bencbé in inglese si scriva tuttora 
tn quel modo, pure la pronuncia ne é Sétan (coll’ ¢ stretta 
ed accento sulla 1*), mentre—e si noti questa partico- 
larita—al tempo di Dante lo si pronunciava, secondo i} 
Webster, coll’a larga, ed accento sulla 2°, pid in con- 
formita, del resto, con la etimologia sua. 

“Quell’ aleppe poi—la voce pit importante—farei 
derivare dal Middle English ‘helpe’ aiuto (ora per 
apocope help), che tale ecrivevasi almeno insino al 
secolo xvi, giusta rilevo dagli scritti del Fisher, id 
Roffense, come lo chiama il Davanzati. 

“E cosa carateristica del resto che un gran numero 
mes da Chaucer a Tyndale e Spenser, terminavano 
coll’ 

“ Intanto la voce helpe colla forte (esclama- 
tiva) della A assimiiata alla ¢ ha il suono come di a lunga, 
con terminazione enfatica in eppe per amore della rima. 

“ Avremo dunque : 

Papé Satan, Papé Satan, aleppe. 
Padre Satana, padre Satana, aiuto. 
La spiegezione converebbe al contesto, e starebbe in 
relazione logica col sussequente verso : ‘Comincié Pluto,’ 


“ Non so come varra accolta questa mia interpretazione 
dello strano verso; ma potrebbe forse (e qui non vorrei 
peccare di presunzione) servir di chiave alla questione 
romossa dal Gladstone, se Dante sia stato o no ip 
hilterra.”’ 

I, be one, te this attem solution for 
its ability and i uity, though I may not acce 
it as final. The evidence in Senn a8 Dantes 
visit to England is pretty conclusive, but did it 
last long enough for him to acquire a grasp of the 
language strong enough to furnish him with a free 
use of it? Also did the visit occur before or after 
the poet’s “ mezzo cammin,” or rather before or after 
the supposed hiatus between cantos vii. and viii.? 
Even should the answers to these queries favour 
Signor Valgimigli’s view, they would do so only in 
part, for it by no means follows that Dante made 
Plutus speak Middle English. To me the argu- 
ment has a post hoc ergo propter hoc air about it, 
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Papé, and wider still between helpe and aleppe. 
No process of verbal ae could — in 
helpe becoming aleppe. To maintain the opposite 
oe Mr. Balfour would say, ‘‘ to drag in abstract 
arguments to meet a concrete difficulty.” Never- 
theless the attempt is worthy of a seat in front of 
others less ingenious but equally abortive. 

As to Dante baving been at Oxford, the internal 
evidences in the ‘D. 0.’ are quite as weighty in 
its favour as are the fs from the same source 
— his sojourn at Paris. Mr. Gladstone bas 
made skilfal use of them, as we know, which his 
error about Guzzante (alluded to in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
8® §. ii. 101) does not invalidate. Scartazzini 
(‘ Dantologia,’ p. 151) sweeps the tradition into 
the limbo of fables. His words are :— 

“ Che poi da Parigi si recasse ad Oxford sembra essere 
una favola, nonostante la testimonianga ripetuta di 
Giovanni da Serravalle, e nonostante quanto |’ onor. 
Gladstone addusse in sostegno di questa tradizione.”’ 

Serravalle wrote :— 

“Inte auctor Dantes se in javentute dedit omnibus 
artibus liberalibus, studens eas luz, Bononiz, demum, 
Oxoniis et Parisiis,” &c. 

Scartazzini admits the Paris episode—“II viaggio 
a Parigi non sembra potessi revocare in dubbio”— 
why then reject the Oxford one? The ways of 
authors with their materials are 

Manchester. 


Hanwet, and Hanrow.—In read- 
ing an interesting article on ‘ Ludgate in the Time 
of Henry VIIH.,’ by Mr. H. W. Brewer, which 
appeared in the Builder of 3 Jan., I was surprised 
to come across the following passage :— 

“On the east side of Shoe Lane was a mansion called 
Old Bourne Hall (Holborn), The unfortunate letter H 
seems to have presented insuperable difficulties to our 
ancestors. In London and its neighbourhood it has 
usurped positions to which it has no right, such as 
Hanwell and Harrow, which ought to be spelt Anne 
Well and Arrow.” 

If we turn to Domesday Book, we find the 

in question are spelt Holeburne, Hane- 
well, and Herger, and there is no ground whatever 
for connecting the last-named place with an arrow, 
even though, as Mr. Brewer asserts, its arms are 
a sheaf of arrows. The first syllable of Hanewelle 
we find in Haneworde (Hanworth) and Handone 
(Hendon), and it jis said to mean “high,” but its 
exact signification I will leave better Anglo-Saxon 
scholars than myself to determine. Mr. Brewer’s 
able papers on the architecture of ancient London 
are familiar to the readers of the Builder and the 
Daily Graphic, but I doubt if his views on local 


etymology will be endorsed by the majority of 
London to ers. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Ki a webury. 
Eritars. — Amongst the many quaint and 
from time to time in 


eccentric epitaphs pa 


‘N. & Q.,’ the following deserves a place. It 
is to be found in the Masonic Cemetery of San 
Francisco, and within a mile of the business 
centre of the city. It was erected and inscribed 
many years before Mr. Whittell’s death, and com- 
mented on in the San Francisco papers often before 
that event, and frequently since. The monument 
is one solid piece of native granite, pyramidal im 
shape, and polished on the four sides. It is eight 
feet square at base, and about the same in height. 
The front has in raised letters only the name 
‘*Hugh Whittell.” Two of the sides have the 
following in incised letters. I made a careful 
copy 

All you that chance this grave to see, 

If you can read English, may learn from me. 

I traveled read and studied mankind to know, 

And what most interested them here below. 

The present, or the future state and love of power, 

Envy, fear, love, or hate, occupied each wakeful heur 

All would teach, but few would understand, 

The greater part, know little of either God or man, 

Love one another, a very good maxin all agreed, 

Learn, labor, and wait, if you would succeed. 

On the opposite side he gives a life history as 
follows :— 

In the five divisions of the world I have been, 

The Cities of Peking and Constantinople I have seen, 

On the first Railway I rode, before others were made, 

Saw the first telegraph operate so useful to trade ; 

On the first steam ship, the Atlantic, I crossed, 

Suffered six ship-w in which lives were lost, 

On the first steamer to California I did sail, 

And went to China by the first Pacific Mail, 

After many endeavours my affairs to fix, 

A short time 1 will occupy less than two by six. 

I find from the register of voters here that 
Whittell was a native of Tyrone, Ireland, born in 
1813. The first steamship (Savanna) that crossed 
the Atlantic left New York in the summer of 
1819, crossing the wrong way for Whittell, who 
was then only six years old ; his other statements 
must therefore be taken with a grain = salt. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Tae Last or Tae “ Runyine Foormen.”—The 
following obituary notice, clipped from the Morn- 
ing of 18 Jan., is of interest and worth recording : 


“ Yesterday the remains of ‘Sam’ Cliffe, who claimed 
to be the sole survivor of the =e of ‘ py Foot- 
men,’ an indispensable appan of every noble house, 
were interred in the City of Lenten Cemetery in the 
presence of fifty-four of his descendants — covering 
several generations—the eldest, his son, aged seventy- 
one years, and the youngest mourner, a grandchild (five 
removed), aged two months. Born near Shrewsbury on 
10 Nov., 1808, he had reached his ninety-fourth year, 
and stil] retained his faculties up to the last, when 
sudden senile collapse terminated his existence. As a 
boy he was accustomed to oe opener’ for the 
Shropshire pack, and attracting the attention of the 
riders with those hounds by his knowledge of the country 
and his powers of endurance, he soon obtained more lucra- 
tive employment, and for years was employed ar * Agent 
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in Advance’ in the old posting days to secure ‘relays,’ 
numbering among hia patrons Squires ‘Jack’ Mytton 
and Corbett, the Earls of Wilton and Balcarres, the 
Marquis of Queensberry (Old Q), and later the Marquis 
of Waterford and his ‘set,’ of whose mad freaks he was 
never tired of telling. His general run was sixty miles 
a day. On all the great roads from the north to the 
metropolis he was a well-known figure, and his supplies 
en route were furnished without demur, and the cost 
charged to his patrons. Up to the last he was in receipt 
of a pension of 1/. a week, and he expired on Monday 
last at the residence of bis great-grand-daughter at 


Forest Gate.” 
W. B. 
Wormley, Herts. 


Rovens.— This expressive word seems to be 
about thirty years old, for Wilkie Collins, in the 
preiace to his ‘Man and Wife,’ dated June, 1870, 
wrote :— 

“We have become so shamelessly familiar with 
violence and outrage, that we recognize them as a 
necessary ingredient in our social system, and class our 
savages as a representative of our population, under 
the newly invented name of ‘ Roughe.’” 

The talented writer would seem to imply that 
the new name connoted a new breed of men. 
Dr. Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ defines roughs 
as “the coarse, ill-behaved rabble, without any of 
polish of good breeding.” James Hooper, 

orwicnh. 


Luspers.”—*“ William Markaunt of Saincte 
Jobns in the parishe of Saincte Giles besides 
Colchester,” by will dated 22 July, 1582 (P.C.C. 
11 Rowe), gives 51, to be distributed amongst the 
poor, ‘‘ w moneye I will not haue to be bestowed 
uppon any Ydle Lubbers, com’en Rogues, beggers, 
Vagabonnds, sturdye Queanes com’on Drunckards 
or suche like.” 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Borsrire.—In a note which occurs in Louandre’s 
‘ Histoire d’Abbeville,’ vol. i. p. 314, is matter to 
strengthen the opinion that bonfire = bone-fire :— 

“On amassait anciennement une grande quantité 
@’os d’animaux pour les briiler en feux de joie 4 la Saint- 
Jean ou dans les fétes publiques ; de la dérive le nom de 
feux d'os que donne le peuple d’Abbeville aux petits 
feux de paille que les enfants de cette ville allument 
pour se jouer au milieu des rues.” 

Sr. Swirary. 


“ Mountant.”—The ‘Century Dictionary’ does 
not give a use of this word I have lately learned. 
I said to a photographer, “ What have you stuck 
that with?” His reply was, “Oh! I have used 
some of my mountant.” That is a gum, glue, or 
other thing used by photographers to mount 
photographs. Ratrs Tromas. 


Tas “ Loop-sote” the 
dictionary annexed to Thomas’s ‘ Principal Rales 
of the Italian Grammar,’ 1550, the Italian balcone 
is rendered as “a lowpe.” In Yorkshire, holes in 


the walls of barns for the admission of air and light 
are known as “ lowp holes,” the vowel sound in 
“lowp” being the same as in ‘‘out.” It would 
ap that the word is a substantive, derived from 
O.E. hledpan, O.N. hlaupa, to leap, spring. An 
arch is said to spring, i. ¢., project, from its capital, 
and in way a balcony, upper 
story, would spring, project, or ‘‘ ’ from the 
vertical wall in the basement. The same notion 
meets us in the term ‘‘ flying buttress.” The pro- 
jecting upper story is of very ancient date in old 
English town houses, and it was common in Roman 
streete. In Roman houses “ the rooms only on the 
upper stories (cenacula) seem to have been usually 
lighted by windows” (Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antigq.,’ vol. i. p. 686 a). If I am right, 
a “loop-hole” is a balcony window, or window in 
& projecting upper story, of small size. When 
windows were made larger the word continued to 
be applied to narrow slits in the walls of barns 
and in turrets, I have not had an opportunity of 
comparing the passages in O.E. writers in which the 
word loupe occurs, 8. O. Appr. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 


Carr. Marryat.—It may not be out of place 
to note in your columns that the name Jack Easy 
occurs in a sarcastic article in the Sporting Maga- 
zine for 1806, vol. xxvii. p. 243. ASTARTE. 


Coteripce on Worpsworts.—No critic of 
Wordsworth has surpassed Coleridge in nicety of 
discrimination, exactness of definition, and strong 
whole- hearted appreciation. It is therefore of 
much interest to find the following comparative 
estimate and aspiration in ‘ Anima Poetz,’ p. 163 : 

“To Wordsworth in the progression of spirit, once 
Si ides or Empedocles, or both in one—‘ Oh! that 
my spirit, purged by death of its weaknesses, which are, 
alas! my identity, might flow into thine, and live and 
act in thee and be thine !'” 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


“VictvaLLer”: “Fiesaer”: “Borcaer.”—As 
several of the Irish M.P.s are styled “ victuallers” 
in Parliamentary handbooks, it may be well to 
note that this is the term used for “‘ butcher” in 
Dublin, although in the North of Ireland they use 
the Scotch word “ flesher.” J. F. RB. 


Postication or ‘ Parncipia.’ — 
There seems to be some unfortunate fatality when 
historians allude to the great work of Newton. 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. i. 207, I pointed out an error 
of Prof. Gardiner, in his excellent ‘Students’ His- 
tory of England,’ where he says that the ‘Principia’ 
was composed, though not published, in the latter 
part of the reign of Obarles II. Now I find 
the late Prof. Seeley, in his posthumous work, 
which has recently appeared under the editorship 
of Mr. G. W. Prothero, saying (vol. ii. p. 381), 


Tuomas Barve. 
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“In William’s reign were published the ‘ Principia’ 
of Newton, Locke’s ‘ Seer on the Human Under- 
standing,’ and Bentley’s ‘ Inquiry into the Letters 
of Phalaris.’” Newton's ‘ Principia’ was com- 
posed and published in the reign of James II, to 
which king the first edition was dedicated. 


7 W. T. Lynx. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Anprea Ferrara.—This was name among 
the Scottish Highlanders for a basket-hilted broad- 
sword of peculiar excellence. The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary’ tells us that ‘‘it is asserted by Italian 
writers that these were made at Belluno in Venetia 
by Cosmo, Andrea, and Gianantonio Ferrara.” I 
should be glad to hear the names of the Italian 
writers who mention these three brothers. When 
did they live ? Tae Epiror or THE 

Diatect Dictionary.’ 


_ “Sewer.” — Will one of your correspondents 
kindly inform me what were the duties of a 
“ sewer” under Charles II. ? 


[See under the word in Nares’s ‘ Glossary.’] 


Raxpotrn Fairy 1x Lonpon.—According to 
the ‘ Vis. of Northants,’ 1682, two members of this 
Northants family came to London—viz , Richard 
Randolph, stationer, married, but died s.p., and 
his brother John, ‘‘ now living in ye Btrand, 
London, 1682.” Samuel, a cousin, was in the 
same year living in Pye Corner by Smithfield. I 
am particularly anxious to know more about the 
first two. Henry Isnam Lonopey, M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Cuar.es Comepian and Dramarist.— 


Where are particulars concerning him to be found? 


“Tr STIFF, AND Bur’s a MOUNTAIN.” — 
I bave searched in vain for this in likely quarters. 
Can avy one say if the quotation is correctly 
given? Particulars concerning the origin of the 
adage would also be welcome. Cxcit CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, 8,W. 


Bocas. — Several years @ question was 
raised in ‘N. & Q.’ as to word “ Bocase,” 
the name given to a stone in Northamptonshire 
within the former area of Rockingham Forest. A 
correspondent suggested that the word may bea 
survival of Bow Cast or Bocase, or of Buck Case, 
the place where forest game were flayed. Capt. 
M. Burrows, in the ‘Family of Brocas of Beau- 


repaire,’ contends that the word comes from 


Brocas, eight members of the family of which 
name were hereditary Masters of the Royal Buck 
Hounds at Little Weldon, which was conn 

with Rockingham Forest. Is this the explanation 
of the term? Could the r have been eliminated 
from the personal name? In the locality the 


word Bocase is p’ ly as if written 
Baucas or Borcas. Joun TaYLor. 
Northampton, 


*Drumctoa.’—This is the name of a very in- 
spiriting hymn tune, referred to by Mr. Black in 
his ‘Daughter of Heth.’ Can any one tell me 
whee tune can to <6 


Marvin’s ‘ Lecat Bistiocrarny.’—-It has 
always been a puzzle to me how it came about 
that Allibone omitted J. G. Marvin’s name from 
his ‘Dictionary.’ Whenever any author of legal 
works is named, Allibone quotes Marvin, whose 
name should have come directly after Andrew 
Marvell. Still more surprising is it that the 
omission is not supplied in the supplement by 
Kirk. Marvin’s book was published in 1847, in 
the same city as Allibone’s, viz., Philadelphia. 
Was there some little quarrel of authors ; and is it 
in consequence that Allibone, instead of “guying” 
his enemy, as the priests of old did, passes him 
over without notice; or is he put under some 
other name, as John Camden Hotten is under 
“Dr, Syntax”? Will one of your American corre- 
spondents explain this? Ratra THomas. 


Crvin War, 1645.— What local Berkshire 
troops were engaged in, or called out during, the 
civil war of 1645-9? E, E. Tuorts. 

Sulhamstead, Reading. 


Eacte Featsers.— 
I crossed a moor with a name of its own, 
And a certain use in the world, no doubt ; 
Yet a band’s breadth of it shines alone 
*Mid the blank miles round about. 
For there I picked up on the heather, 
And there I put inside my breast, 
A moulted feather, an eagle feather. 
Well, I forget the rest. 
Robert Browning, ‘ Memorabilia.’ 

“ Preventive remedy against mists and fogs.—At the 
four corners of your garden, or in the middle of it, hang 
up the feathers of an eagle. You will find them operating 
towards dispersing mist and fog.”—‘ Betha Hardacre’s 
Day-Book.’ 

Is there any folk-lore upon, or legend known 
about, this subject ? E. M. W. 


Ay Encravinc.—I am in 
possession of a most curious and inte’ 
engraving, in which is displayed a sea-fight off the 
coast of Dover, fought apparently on 21 October 
1639. I should say that between a hundred and 
fifty and two hundred ships, large and small, are 
engaged in it, the line of coast being displayed 
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with very fair accuracy, with the words ‘‘ Das 
Eck von Dovern,” “Castel von Dovern,” “Wau- 
(Sandown) 

“ t ** Margat” di la 
in the above coast line. A little to on 
west of Dover is the word ‘“‘ Romany.” i 
it stands on hi 

land, and not on the margin of a large 

The Dutch title of the print mentions that the 
battle was fought under “‘Dem Admiral Martin 
. romp die victori exalten.” The represen- 
tations of the ships with their lofty decks and 
**aplustria” strike me as most spirited, and their 
standards are carefully distinguished from each 
other. In the foreground are some smaller vessels 
in a blaze, from which the crews are escapi 
on rafts. Oan any of your readers help me to 
decipher the historic meaning of this print? If it 
were not for the date on the top (which, after all, 
may not be correct), one would suppose it to 

represent some incident in the Spanish Armada. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Berxs Mititia.— Why was the Berks Militia 
given the title of “Royal”? E. Tuorrs. 
Sulbamstead, Reading. 


Sir Toomas Hentzy.—Is anything known of 
his descendants? In Philipott’s ‘Villare Can- 
tianum’ (1659) he is stated to be lord of the manor 
of Coursehorne, near Oranbrook, Kent, and to be 
“‘lineally extracted” from Gervas Henley, Esq., 
brother to Sir Walter Henley (or Hendley), 
Serjeant-at-Law, **a man of eminent repute in 
this County in the Reign of Henry the eighth.” 
Any information will much oblige. 

Wm. Normay. 

4, St. James's Place, Plumstead. 


Maw Mariay’s Toms.—I have seen some- 
where the legend that Maid Marian was the 
danghter of a brave knight at Baynard Castle, 
near Sherwood Forest, that after the shameful 
murder of Robin Hood she entered a nunnery at 
Danmow, where she visited the r and sick; 
furthermore, that her tomb and e were once 
visible at Dunmow. What foundation, if any, is 
there for these stories? They may be common- 

es in the history of Robin Hood and Maid 
, but the subject may have its interest for 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ James Hoorzr. 

Norwich. 


Averr Farm Row.—A su ancestor of 


at present day, and I am 
this is the Avery Farm Row 


referred to. I should like to know where the 
street Avery or Owery Farm Row was situated, 
and, if possible, some particulars of the class of 
dwellings in the place. A. F. Hitt. 


Dvet.—I should be extremely obliged if some 


. reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would give me an account 


of a duel between two officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards, which took place about the year 1840, 
and the circumstances which led to it. I believe 
the names were Grant and Fawcett. G. G. 


Loca. Works on Brasses.—I am glad to 
learn, from the editorial notice of p. 80, that a 
monograph on the brasses of Notts is about to 
appear in book form. I shall be glad to be informed 


P'Dg | what other works of the like description relating 


to the brasses in special counties have been pub- 
lished. I possess the following works, and shall 
be obliged by a reference to any others, with or 
without engravings: ‘The Brasses of Cornwall,’ 
by Dunkin; of Herts, by Andrews; of Kent, by 
Belcher ; of Lancashire and Cheshire, by Thornley ; 
of Norfolk, by Cotman, Beloe, and Farrer; of 
Northants, by Hailstone ; and of Wilts, by Kite. 
I do not inquire for more general works, such as 
Waller’s, Boutell’s, or the Camb. Camden 
series. H. T. G. 


Avsrriay Impertat Fonerat Ceremony.—At 
the burial of the emperors of Austria, the body is 
taken to the door of a certain monastery for inter- 
ment. When the ion arrives, the question 
is asked by the monks of the name of the dead. 
First the titles are given in full, to which the 
monks reply that God knows no such person. At 
length the baptismal name alone is given, where- 
upon the doors are thrown open, and the service 

Which is the church ; and where can I 
an exact account of the ceremony? OC. 8. 


Otp Inns at Kitsury. (See v. 449.)— 
In a note contributed by your valued correspondent 
Essineton at this reference it is said that in a list 
of tablets collected some years ago, “ The Bell,” 
in the High Road, Kilburn, is given as established 
in 1600, and “The Red Lyon” in 1444. There 
are views of these old inns in the Crace Collection 
in the British Museum, “Rathbone del., Prestal 
sculp. 1789” (Portfolio No. xxxvi. 76, 77). Can 


any further details be given (4a 
. F. Parpeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Tae tate Mr. G. P. Broper.—In an obituary 
notice of Mr. Bidder it is stated that ‘‘ he was very 
successful as a cryptographer, and published some 
years ago, in one of the monthly magazines, what is 
perhaps the only attempt at a scientific method of 
analysis of ciphers.” I shall be glad to know the 
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Brrymawr U.S.A.—Can any one 
oblige by giving information as ocale, 
status, and degrees emanating nmawr 
College, U.S.A. ? A. W. 


** Awens PLenty.”—A lady residing here would 
be much obliged if any of your readers, Hamp- 
shire or other, could give her any explanation as to 
the meaning of this :— 

“ Before leaving the church of East Meon [pronounced 
Mean, about five miles from Petersfield], we may remark 
that it contains a riddle hitherto unsolved. Ona small 

uared stone in the transept are the words ‘ Amens 
Plenty.’ The inscription is perfect. It does not appear 
to be very ancient; but the meaning awaits the dis- 
covery of some more ingenious person than has hitherto 
appeared. It is eaid that under this stone are three 
men buried upright ; but the tradition goes no further, 
and a novelist may construct his own story.” —‘The 
Green Lanes of Hampshire, Surrey, and Sussex,’ by the 
Rev. G. N. Godwin, Chaplain to the Forces, no date, 
chap. xiv. 

The “ three men buried upright ” will remind poetic 
readers of Wordsworth's ‘ White Doe of Rylstone,’ 
canto i, 242-254, JonaTHaN 

Kopley, Hants. 


Tavcrpipes.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me if it is known on what substance the 
‘History’ of Thucydides was written? Was 


papyrus used by the Greeks at that time ? 
E. 8. N. 


Arcon.—Could any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ oblige 
me with the derivation of the term which its dis- 
coverers have apa to the newly observed atmo- 
epheric gas ? an article on the subject in a late 
number of the Edinburgh Review there are also 
mentioned three minerals, of which I should be 
interested to learn the characteristics and source 


[For the last see ‘ N, E, D,”] 


Sussex Poit-Booxs.—In the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections I find reference made to a 
manuscript poll-book of 1705, as belonging to the 
late Mr. Durrant Cooper. Can any one inform 
me where this may now be consulted? I shall be 
glad also of reference to any Sussex poll-books 
earlier than the MS. one of 1734 in the British 
Museum, which I have seen. Crvis. 


“ Wuiz-cro.”—In ‘Life and Letters of Maria 
Edgeworth,’ ii. 42, there is mention of a “ whiz- 


gig,” which, Miss Edgeworth says, “‘ Fanny plays 
to admiration.” Then she adds to her corre- 
spondent, “And what is a whiz-gig? If you do 
not know, you must wait till I send you one.” | 
The letter in which the information is given was. 
dated from Easton Grey, where Miss Wi 
was staying when on a visit to 

writer’s query may here be repeated : “ And what 
is a whiz-gig THomas Barner. 


Beplies, 
SPRING GARDENS, 
viii. 369, 439, 511; ix. 49, 129.)’ 

Mr. Wueatiey has read into some of my 
notes about the exhibitions of the Free Society of 
Artists and the Incorporated Society meanings 
they were not intended to bear, and do not bear. 

1. Having all the catalogues of these exhibitions 
before me, I never dreamt of saying that Romney 
did not contribute to the gatherings in the Society 
of Arts’ Great Room; but I did say that it was not 
till 1770 he sent a work to Spring Gardens, which 
is quite a different thing, and the statement arose 
out of a previous memorandum in‘ N. & Q..,’ to 
which I was referring. It was not my business to 
write a life of Romney. I said ‘*I do not find 
he [Romney] was really a member” of the Free 
Society, and I presume he, like the majority of 
the exhibitors, contributed to the displays, after 
the third, of that body without being one of it. 

2. I noticed that it was not till 1767 that the 
title-pages of the catalogues of exhibitions in 
Spring Gardens bore the sentence ‘‘ Incorporated 
by His Majesty's Royal Charter.” This misled 
me, and I find that later catalogues give the date 
of incorporation as ‘‘ January 26, 1765.” : 

3. I did not say that Hogarth was the chief 
promoter of the 1760 exhibition in the Society of 
Arts’ Great Room, but that he held that position 
with regard to the original show of pictures at the 
Foundling Hospital in 1759, while “he and 
others ” desired a more important exhibition with 
a benevolent purpose ; and I said that the Society 
of Arts “was approached by the promoters” of 
this kindly scheme, whose number undoubtedly 
included Hayman, Hogarth’s particular crony. 
If Mz. WHEat.ey inquires into the history of the 
farcical exhibition of the so-called ‘‘ Society of 
Sign Painters,” which, in 1761, was held in Bow 
Street, he will guess why Hogarth preferred not 
to appear prominently in approaching the Society 
of Arts, as above, Mz. is not adhe 
to the record in saying that Hogarth contribu 
nothing to the first exhibition in the Strand, i.¢., 
that of 1760. Nobody has said he did so. In that 
year this was the only exhibition, and the con- 
tributors, being in an inchoate state, did not call 
themselves a society at all, but, more modestly, 
“the Present Artists,” and they professed no 
benevolent purposes whatever. The promotion of 
an “academy for the improvement of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, ‘to which Mr. WHEat- 
LEY refers, having nothing whatever to do with 
these benevolent , 1 did not allude to 


orth | those educational efforts which were in vogue years 
The | before the epoch now in view. 


4. My remarks as to the part taken 
Society of Arts in respect to the first ge 
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ture exhibition in England are to the effect Mr. 
Waeat.ey would have them to be. 

5. What I wrote about the charge for admission 
being the cause of the split in the artistic body of 
1760 (fands being required for benevolent pur- 
poses) is borne out by all the records. Of course, 
the artist-contributors of 1760—including Cosway, 
Cotes, Hayman, Highmore, Hone, Meyer, Mor- 
land pére, Moser, Pine, Miss Read, Reynolds, 
P. Sandby, the Smiths of Chichester, Wale, and 
both the Wilsons, to say nothing of the sculptors 
and engravers—desired to have an exhibition of 
their own, free from the control of the Committee 
of the Society, whose sufficiently “ big-wigged ” 
(I am sorry Mr. Wuear.ey is hurt by this harm- 
less term) resolution ‘N. & Q.’s’ accomplished 
correspondent has quoted. Whether the artist- 
contributors of 1760, who were under considerable 
obligations to the Society of Arts, could courte- 
ously put their desires to this effect in the fore- 
ground of their case is a matter that may be left 
to the jadgment of the champion of the body 
Mr. Wueattey has so long adorned. The 
** reason for the formation of the Royal Academy ” 
which I gave (being that the leading artists of 
the day declined to be overruled by the Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys of both the exhibiting bodies) 
was a general and comprehensive one, and, of 
course, included the formation of a teaching 
society — what else is the meaning of the title 
Royal Academy? I observe that Mr. WnHeatLey 
recognizes this fact when he tells us that “in 
spite of the constant urging of its best friends it 
[the Wor Society] would not establish a 
school,” by the Free Society was omitted in 
this reference it is hard to say ; it existed till 1783, 
long after the Royal Academy was firmly estab- 
lished as a teaching, benevolent, and exhibiting 
corporation. 

If ‘N. & Q.’s’ correspondent inquires further 
into the histories of the two older corporations, he 
will readily learn why they, as he correctly says 
of the Incorporated Society only, did not establish 
schools. The fact was they had as much as they 
could do to keep themselves alive, let alone teach 
anybody else. It is, however, quite right to say 
that the later exhibitions of the Society of Artists 
(Mr, Waeatter’s quondam friends of the Free 
Society) did actually contain a good many pupils’ 
works intended to advertise the teachers’ skill. 
Thus we read of ‘‘ Master Clapham, = to Mr. 
Dodd,” who sent ‘A Portrait of an Old Man’s 
Head’ ; of “‘ Mr. Dawe, pupil to Mr. Morland” ; 
of “Mr. Peregrine Phillips, at Mr. Burges’s, 
Drawing Master, Gloucester Street, Red Lion 

uare,” who exhibited ‘A Head, in red chalk’; 
while an anonymous “ Pupil of Mr. Stuart ” (this 
was “Athenian Stuart,” who lived where the 
Dental Hospital now stands in Leicester Square), 
with surpassing modesty, displayed ‘ The Room 


ciliation of Cupid and Psyche.’ It got to such 
4 at last that not only did children ten years 
old contribute to the galleries, but “ Master John 
Turmeau, aged 15, Great Earl Street, Seven Dials,” 
exhibited ‘ A Landscape, in human hair,’ and other 
worthies covered themselves with glory in shell 
work—nay, in cut paper, stained marble, seaweeds, 
and feathers ! 

I hope I am not,as Mr. WHEATLEY says, 
“animated with [? by] a prejudice” against the 
now time-honoured body which, with so much 
diffidence, calls itself ‘‘ The Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce,” but I do feel that there is just a soupgon 
of bumptiousness in this very title, and I said so 
much, G. SrerHens. 

The Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 


Excuish Stopeyts at Heiperserc (8" S. 
viii, 486 ; ix. 76).—I have read with much in- 
terest Mr. Sravert’s note on Sir William 
Craven. There are two Craven tablets in Win- 
wick Church, one to Sir William Craven and the 
other to his wife Mary. The inscription on the 
former is given in Bridges’s ‘ History of North- 
amptonsbire’ (pp. 605, 606). I took a copy of the 
latter some time ago, and shall be happy to supply 
it to any one interested in the subject. Both 
tablets are in the north transept of the church, 
and have apparently been removed from the east 
to the west wall. The inscriptions are in Latin 
and are very long. Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


(8 §. viii. 
will, no doubt, begin with the ‘New Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ Lanarkshire volume, pub- 
lished 1841, and Irving and Murray’s ‘ Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire,’ 3 vols., 1864; but as the 
county families of old Lanarkshire have been to a 
large extent replaced within the last fifty or a 
hundred years by the families of Glasgow merchants, 
he will find bis collection of family histories most 
difficult to make and somewhat numerous. Among 
privately printed books see ‘The Minute Book of 
the Board of Green Cloth, 1809-1820, with 
Notices of the Members,’ 1891, edited by the late 
C. D. Donald, which contains much family history 
of a kind difficult to gather, admirably indexed. 

Wituam Georoe Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Posit1ow or Font S. ix. 128).—The position 
of the font in what your correspondent calls ‘‘ the 
Queen’s new church at Crathie” (being, in fact, 
the ish church), is that which bas obtained in 
the Church of Scotland since the Reformation, all 
baptisms being celebrated at the close of Sunday 
service in view of the whole congregation. I have 
observed the font in Lutheran churches also near 
the chancel, but in a straight line with the middle 
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of the holy table or altar. No doubt the medieval 
position retained in the Anglican Church is near 
the west door, to symbolize the admission by 
baptism into the Church. But I noticed that 
at the recent royal baptism at Sandringham, a 
temporary font in front of the chancel was used. 
This is also far more convenient when anything 
like a choral celebration of the rite is a 


Movaste Pew §. ix. 107)—Possibly your 
correspondent who inquired recently about a pew 
on wheels he had seen in a church in Cumberland 
or Westmorland is alluding to the Wraysholme 
Tower pew, in Cartmel Church, North Lancashire, 
which rolled about on four large oak ball casters. 
See ‘The Priory Church of Cartmel,’ by the late 
Henry Fletcher Rigge, second edition, Cartmel, 
1885, p. 7. Ricnarp Ferevson. 


This was in Cartmel Parish Church (see Stock- 
dale’s ‘ History of Cartmel’). The parish, by the 
way, is in that part of Lancashire called Furness, 
which ought, from the point of view of race and 
physical geography, to belong to one or other of the 
counties named by Nesta. Q. V. 


Puineas Perr (8 §, ix. 107).—I am able 
inform the correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ M 
Tsomas Wainwricnut, who writes from Barp- 
staple, inquiring about the inscription “Phin. Pet,” 
that Peter Pett, of Chatham, Commissioner of the 
Navy, who signed the ‘ Visitation of Kent,’ 1668, 
had several sons, the second of whom was the Rev. 
Phineas Pett, vicar or rector of Paignton, co. 
Devon. Phineas, son of the vicar, was admitted 
of Exeter College, Oxford, 27 March, 1699, at. 
eighteen. As Mr. Wainwnricut gives the date 
1695, he may perbaps consider the above state- 
ment to be available for the purpose of investiga- 
tion. Arvort. 

Ealing, W. 


Waisky viii. 365, 437).—What would 
the noble lord say in addition, if he found that one 
of his successors as lord-lieutenant should originate 
the well-known brand of L.L. ]—that is, if the ex- 
planation given in Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’ is to be relied on, and there seems no 
reason for doubt. AYEAER. 


Batpwin’s Garpens (8" §, ix. 46).—Mnr, H. C. 
Fixcn’s note is extremely interesting. The usual 
story is that Baldwin's Gardens derived its name 
from Richard Baldwin, one of the royal gardeners, 
who built some houses there in 1589. If Elizabeth 
Wethered was ninety-four years of age in 1668, 
she must have been born in 1574, and as her 
mother Agnes Wethered was, by her first marriage 
with John Baldwin, the mether of Richard Bald- 
win, who is stated to have been the owner of 
Baldwin’s Gardens and to have resided therein, 


to 


the dates and other facts recorded in the deposition 
certainly seem to confirm the account of the origin 
of these buildings which has been generally received. 
The registers of St. Andrew's, Holborn, may per- 
haps afford some further information about the 
family. W. F. Pripgavx. 


W. Sornesy xi. 507 ; 8" S. viii. 411).— 
Pedigrees of the families of Isted of Ecton, co. 
Northampton, and Sotheby of Sewardstone Manor, 
co. Essex, are to be found in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ of 1871 and in issues of preceding and 
succeeding years, Nodoubt in more modern ones 
the former family is omitted, as it is now extinct in 
the direct male line. The same genealogical in- 
formation, with additional particulars to those given 
at the latter reference, is supplied in the pedigrees 
mentioned. Hans William Sotheby, born in 1827, 
was, I remember, a fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and a grandson of William Sotheby, the 
translator of Homer. 

The late Ambrose Isted and Major Edward 
Richard Meade were grandsons and representatives 
in the female line of Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, editor of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ who died in 1811, as Barbara Percy, 
his elder surviving daughter, had married Samuel 
Isted, of Ecton, in 1795, and Elizabeth Percy, the 
younger, had married the Hon. Pierce Meade, 
Archdeacon of Dromore, a son of Lord Clanwilliam, 
in 1801, and died in 1823. The estate of Ecton has, 
I suppose, descended to General F. E. Sotheby, 
mentioned by your correspondent. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Famities or anp Cam (8" S. viii. 
447).—The mention of these names is interesting, 
as they are associated with Bedford and Beds, 
For many years friends of mine of the name of Cam 
lived in Bedford, and I always understood that 
they came from Oam, near Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire. Perhaps the registers of Cam parish may 
help H. C. As regards Hillier, this is the name 
of the honoured Vicar of Cardington, Beds. He 
may be able to give H. C. information. 

“20 Aug., 1759. The wife of Mr. Cam in Wood 
Street of 3 sone, baptized Abrabam, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” I think I saw this in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. M.A.Oxon. 


Mr. Hillier was a woolmerchant at Cirencester ; 
his daughter Sarah (apparently his only child) 
married Joshua Parry, a Presbyterian minister 
there, and was the grandmother of Sir Edw. Parry, 
the navigator. On her father’s death she inherited 
a good estate at Upcott and Withington. Her 
daughter Amelia married Sir Benj. Hobhouse, 
whose first wife Charlotte was a daughter of 
Samuel Cam. J. H. Panny. 

Harewood. 
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Armapa Tastes (8" §. viii. 227, 314, 478).— 
Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,’ in speaking of College Hall, where the 
Queen’s Scholars of Westminster School dine, says : 

“The great tables, once believed to be of chestnut- 
wood, but now known to be elm, were, according to a 
doubtful tradition, presented by Elizabeth from the 
wrecks of the Spanish Armada. The round holes in 
their solid planks are ascribed to the cannon-balls of the 
English ships. They may, however, be the traces of a 
lesa illustrious warfare.” —P. 410. 

It is a very difficult subject to prove, and tradi- 
tion is often unable to obtain the corroboration of 
fact. The Armada, doubtless, is made responsible 
for numerous articles of furniture which are entirely 
innocent of such an illustrious origin. acw 


Sr. Terssa or Sr. Ienartivs S. viii. 341, 
415).—In Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 
vol. ii. p. 235, are two hymns each commencing with 
the same first line, ““O Deus! ego amo Te,” the 
first generally attributed to St. Francis Xavier and 
the second to St. Ignatius. Of this latter hymn 
St. Teresa’s sonnet is a Spanish translation, while 
a good English version of the Latin may be found 
in the Rev. E. Caswall’s ‘The Masque of Mary 
and other Poems,’ 1858, where it is headed ‘‘ A 
Prayer of St. Ignatius.” Witt. T. Brooke. 


*‘Comyor (8 8. ix. 107).—For a pub- 
lication more recent than those referred to in the 
editorial note, I may mention that this poem is 
included in Mr. George Barnett Smith’s selection 
of ‘Illustrated British Ballads, Old and New,’ 
published by Cassell & Co. in 1886 (see vol. i. 
p. 138). A. ©. W. 


Printed, with Mickle’s other poems, in Ander- 
son’s ‘ British Poets,’ vol. xi. 

Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 

Cockapes (8 §. viii. 506; ix. 97).— The 
following remarks are from Fairholt’s ‘ Costume 
in England,’ ed. Dillon, 1885, vol. ii. p. 124 :— 

“ Cockade, A bow of ribbon representing the bow of 
the strings by which the flap of a soft hat was tied up. 
The cockade bas had a political significance according to 
its colour. Planché says the black cockade appears in 
army, temp. IL., but he is to 

ts origin. e sugges was assumed in ion 
to the Jacobite white cockade,” 
‘ F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


The extract from the Globe given by Mr. Hatt 
is misleading when it says that at the present day 
the om of the cockade is taken by a button, for 
the black cockade of England is still used on the 
bo edge of the hat worn by general and staff 

cers, and is kept in its place by a band of lace 
fastened at the lower edge by a button. 

Harotp Colonel. 


Latin Inscription viii. 389 ; ix. 90).— 
This proverb or saying may be found almost 


everywhere. I am able to turn to two examples 
atonce. ‘Comes Facundus in Via’ is the title of 
an old jest book printed in 1658 ; and I believe I 
have seen it as a motto on the title of others. Long 
before Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ it was printed in Withal’s 
* Dictionary’ in English and Latin, first edition, 
1602, but mine is of the date 1634, “Comes 
facundus in via pro vebiculo est,” badly translated 
“ A pleasant companion is instead of a wagon on 
the way.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

P.S.—Witbal’s ‘ Dictionary’ is full of old pro- 
verbs and quaint sayings, such as are not expected 
to be met with in dictionaries. It is a prize to be 
added to a library when met witb. 


In ‘Proverbs, Sayi and Comparisons in 
Various 4 collected and arranged by 
James Middlemore, London, Isbister, 1889, “Comes 
jucundus in via pro vehicula est” does not occur. 
Surely rather a serious omission. The following 
proverbs are given :— 

A merry companion on the road is as good as a nag. 

Compagnon facond par chemin. 

Excuse chariot et rocin. 

Compagno allegro per cammino. 

Te serve per ronzino, 

Con alegre compaiiia se sufre la triste via. 

Gefabrte munter Kiirzet die Meilen, 

Sodalis facetus itineris compendium facere. 


J. B. Friemtna. 


“Vox Diayz”: Mary, Queen or Scots 
8. ii. 168).—At the above reference D. F. inquires 
as to where in John Knox’s writings a passage 
occurs, “ Vox Dianz ! God bless that sweet face !” 
If, after a score of years, the query has not been 
answered, may I say that the passage is to be 
found in book iv. of Knox’s ‘ History of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland.’ The year spoken of is 1563 : 
. “Such styncken pryde of wemen as was sein at that 
Parliament, was never sein befoir in Scotland. Thre 
syndrie dayis the Quene raid tothe Tolbuytbh. The first 
day sche maid a paynted orisoun ; and thair mycht have 
bene hard among hir flatteraris ‘ Vor Diana/ The voce 
of a goddess (for it could not be Dei), and not of a 
woman ! = save face thair ever 
oratour 80 ilie and so sweitlie !’"’—Laing’s 
ed. (Woodrow Society), vol. ii., 1848, p. 381. 

As to the mysterious words “ a paynted orisoun,” 
Laing has foot-note, ‘‘ In MS. G., ‘ an oration.’” 

Witi1am Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Foster or Drumeoon, co. Fermanacn (8 §. 
ix. 109).—The townland spelt as above adjoins 
Maguiresbridge. The family of Foster, or Forster, 
appears to have held it for three generations, so far 
as I have been able to trace. In the appendices 
to Henry’s ‘ Upper Lough Erne in 1739,’ the first 
settler at Dramgoon, Arthur Foster, or Forster, 
appears in the ‘Crown Rental’ for 1678, and his 


grandson Arthur Forster, gent., is in the list of 
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‘ The Principal British Families in Fermanagh in 
1718.’ ‘‘ Arthur Foster, of Dramgoone,” made his 
will 9 Feb., 1686 (proved 21 July, 1688), wife 
Denwy (?) Foster, son Andrew, grandson Arthur, 
son of Andrew. 

Andrew succeeded to Drumgoon, and appears as 
of that place in the list of those attainted 1689 by 
King James's Irish Parliament ; his will was made 
and proved in 1712 ; he left sons Arthur, Andrew 
(“beyond sea” at date of his father’s will), William, 
and John (died unmarried, 1734). 

Arthur succeeded to Dru , and mentions 
in his will, 24 May, 1738 (proved 19 Feb., 1740), 
his wife Ann ; sons, first James, second Thomas ; 
and daughters Lydia, Susanna, Jean; and a 
grandson (?) Arthur Johnston. 

Possibly the James Foster, of Dramgoon, Mr. 
Rossetti mentions was the eldest son of the last 

ur. Cuartes 8. Krve, Bart. 

Corrard, Fermanagh. 


In reply to Mz. RossEx’s question, there are 
several Foster arms. I have a rose-water dish 
dated 1723. In this the arms are a chevron (vert?) 
between three bugles or hunters’ horns (sable ?). 
This seems to be the usual device. On the same 
dish there is another device, probably that of the 
donor (also a Foster), which is a chevron between 
three griffins’ heads. This device isnot mentioned 
in any book that I have seen as one of the Foster 
arms, but it must belong to one of the family. The 
inscription on the dish (an heirloom) is “ J. Foster 
to H. Foster,” with the two devices before and 
after the inscription. J. Foster Patmer. 


Otp Straps (8 §. viii. 487).— 
The following recipe will be found useful in clean- 
ing marble from stains and discolouration. Two 
parts of soda and one of whiting ; dissolve soda in 
@ little hot water, and add whiting, mix into a 
smooth paste, cover the marble, and let it lie twelve 
hours. To fill up the matrices, make a paste of 
builder's mastic and boiled oil. This sets as hard 
as stone, and the colour is quite distinct from 
marble. G. H. Taompsoy. 

Alawick. 


Becxrorp (8 §, ix. 108).—Richard Beckford 
M.P., was younger brother of the (so-called) 
triotic alderman, who died in 1770 ; the whole 
famil y were wealthy, three brothers being in Par- 
liament and closely connected with Jamaica in its 
prosperous days, y also frequently intermarried 
with the more celebrated Pitt family, now repre- 
sented by Ool. Pitt-Bivers. There may have been 
a later generation of Beckfords in Parliament, 
other than William, author of ‘ Vathek,’ only son 
of the Lord Mayor. A. H. 


In an a case in the House of Lords in 17 
between ‘‘ Richard Beckford, Esq., Appellant, 
William Beckford, Esq., Respondent,” there is a 


résumé of part of the will of William Beckford, the 
Lord Mayor, in which Richard is described as “ his 
eldest natural or reputed son.” He appears to 
have been a “‘merchant and sugar factor in Lon- 
don.” Though the property left by Alderman 
Beckford is said to have amounted to 100,000l. a 
year, it is only described in the appeal case above 
referred to as “ of the net annual value of 25,0001. 
and upwards.” J. B. Crements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge, 


Taz Worp “Hyperion” viii. 249).— 
That the ¢ of Hyperion is always short is known 
to any one acquainted with the classics. In the 
first book of the ‘ Odyssey’ we have, Il. 8, 9:— 
of kata Bots “Yrepiovos iovo 
The writer for the ‘ Encyclopzedic Dictionary’ who 
spelt the word “Yrypiwv most probably drew upon 
his own imagination, unless he obtained his spell- 
ing from some earlier dictionary. I cannot agree 
with your correspondent that, because Shakespeare 
has made the ¢ in the word short, it is merely 
— not to follow his pronunciation. Whence 

id Shakespeare obtain his wrong pronunciation ? 
W. Drummond of Hawthornden has the correct 
on megan of the word in his ‘Forth Feast- 


That Hyperion far beyond his bed 
Doth see our lions ramp, our roses spread. 
Akenside, too, has, in ‘ Hymn to the Naiads’:— 
When the might 
Of Hyperion, from his noontide throne, 
Unbends their languid pinions, aid from you 
They ask, 


Tennyson has not adopted Shakespeare's pronun- 
ciation :— 


Look where another of our gods, the Sun, 

Apollo, or of use 

All-seeing rion—w will— 

Has counted Lucretius,’ 
F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Provisctat Heratpry Orrices (8 S. ix. 88). 
—Amenicay will find a list of Scottish families 
who have matriculated arms in Mr. J. Balfour 
Paul’s (Lyon King of Arms) ‘An Ordinary of 
Arms,’ published at Edinburgh in 1893. It would 
be advantageous if Garter and Ulster followed suit 
with like useful volumes for their respective 
divisions of the kingdom. American may be 
referred to Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ London, 
1888. “ Burke, Fox-Davies, and the like authori- 
ties” can only proclaim a family extinct to the 

to mean, in the absence of proof to the contrary. 
Watrter M. Granam Easton. 


Tae ‘Paraictan’: Toe ‘Sr. James’s Maca- 
zing’ (8% §. ix. 87).—The Patrician is complete 
in six volumes. The last is dated 1848, and con- 
tains 418 pp., index 2 pp., with title and dedication 
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2 leaves, At p. 315 is a “ Farewell Notice,” ss- 
signing the reasons for declining to issue the same 
in the future. Of the St. James's Magazine two 
volumes only were issued. Vol. ii. contains 484 pp., 
title and dedication 2 leaves. At p. 421 is a 
notice that No. xii. is the last. 
Joun Rapcuirre. 
As regards the Patrician, see ‘ N. + toh 
i. 409, 474 ; ii, 36, 115, 195. A. OC. W. 


TsaBELLA OF ANGoULEME (8" §, ix, 28).—Here 
is the pedigree asked for by J. G. William 11, 
Count of Angou)éme (died 1028), married Gerberga, 
daughter of Geoffrey Grisegonelle, Count of Anjou. 
Their second son, Geoffrey (died 1048), married 
Petronilla, daughter and heiress of Mornard le 
Riche, Sire d’Archiac. Their eldest son, Fulke 
(living in 1089), married Condo, daughter of 
Oanorman Vagens. Their son, William III. (died 
1118), married Vitapoy, daughter of Amanieu, 
Lord of Bénauges. Their eldest son, Vulgrin II. 
(died 1140), married Ponce de la Marche, daughter 
of Roger de Montgomery. Their son, William IV. 
(died 1178), married, as his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Raymond I., Viscount of Turenne. 
Their eldest son, Vulgrin III. (died 1181), left 
only a daughter (Matilda) ; their third son, Ademar 
(died about 1218), married Alix de Courtenay, and 
had issue Isabella, who married, first, Jobn 
Lackland, King of England; and, secondly, Hugh 
de Lusignan, son of Matilda (above), and therefore 
her own first cousin once removed. 


Oswatp Hunter Brain, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


J. G. will find a fall genealogy of the early 
Counts of Angouléme in Anselme’s ‘ Histoire de la 
Maison Royale de France,’ &s., Paris, 1733, pt. iii. 
p- 122 et seg. Should he not have access to this 
work, however, I should be pleased to send him 
the information he wants. Roviery. 


“Four CORNERS TO MY BED” (8" S. viii. 445). 
—lIn the prayer used by conforming Jews before 
retiring to rest, the following verse occurs : “ In 
the name of the Lord God of Israel, on my right 
hand is Michael, on my left Gabriel ; before me is 
Ariel, and behind me Raphael ; and over my head 
is the Divine Presence.” Many Jews object to 
this formula, and omit it entirely. 

M. D. Davis. 

Epissures City Guitps vi. 489).— 
Your correspondent will find some information by 
referring to page 405 in “The History of Edin- 
burgh from the Earliest Accounts to the Year 1780 
ovsiill by Hugo Arnot, Esq., Advocate......Edin- 
burgh, 1816.” If your correspondent cannot see 
a copy of this book I am willing to transcribe the 
account of the formation of the guilds. 

Txos, 


Freperick S. viii. 187, 
294).—The ‘Annual Register’ for 1859, in a by 
no means sympathetic obituary notice, states that 
“Goody Goderich” was a nickname given to him 
by Sir Charles Napier. 

Epwarp H. Manrsuatt, M.A. 
Hastinge. 


Possession OF Pews (8" §. iv. 327, 396, 532 ; 
v. 97, 516; vi. 155). 

“Itm, I doe geue and bequeath Ten Shillinges to the 
Church of Nuttall to be bestowed upon the maikinge of 
two stooles or seates wher the people of Alsworthe use 
to sitt and also towardes the finnishinge upp of the 
petition betwene the Chancell and the Churche. Wilk 
of Richard Levis, of Aweworth, in Nuthall, co, Nott., 
dated 26 Mar., 1593, Proved at York 10 Mar., 1593/4, 
xxv. 1345. 


Eden Bridge. 


“ Poors House” 8. viii. 268).—If “ poores 
house” does not apply to a workhouse, may it 
not mean an almshouse ? 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sash Winpows (8" 8. viii. 167, 269).—John- 
son’s account of the Scotch windows in 1773 
should be mentioned :— 

“Their windows do not move upon hinges, but are 
pushed up and drawn down in grooves, yet they are 
seldom accommodated with weights and pulleys. He that 
would have his window open must hold it with bis hand, 
unless, what may be sometimes found among good con- 
trivers, there be a nail which he may stick into a hole, 
to keep it from falling.” Western Islands.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hestings. 


Envevorss S. ix. 88).—In Mrs. Delany's 
* Autobiog. and dence,’ second series, 
1862, vol. ii. p. 183, Mrs, Boscawen, writing on 
2 Dec., 1775, says : “ You see I have got a grande 
envelope that the post-office clerks may not again 
read mes sornaises.” Mr. Epwarp Peacock, 
writing in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6@ 8. xi. 126, remarks that 
he had just seen,— 
“among the papers of an old Yorkshire family, an 
envelope of thin r, just like those of the modern 
now The letter enclosed is dated 
Geneva, 1759.” 
The earliest quotation given in the ‘N. E. D.’ is 
dated “‘ before 1714,” and is from Baurnet’s ‘ His- 
tory of My Own Times,’ 1724, i, 302. Charles 
Lamb, in one or of = expresses & 
strong objection to the use of envelopes. 

G. L. APPERsoy. 
Wimbledon, 


OC. E. 


Ropert 8, ix. 85).—‘ Ains- 
worth, whose annotations were published in 1618,” 
was not a lexicographer, like his namesake Robert 
Ainsworth of the following century, and his 


Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


Christian name was Henry. His ‘ Annotations’ 
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are a commen on the Pentateuch, the Book of 
Psalms, and the Song of Solomon. My copy of 
the work is dated 1626, with a “false title” pre- 
fixed, dated 1627. He was a “Brownist,” of 
Amsterdam. His notes are learned and useful, as 
he was a Hebrew scholar, and he gives an inde- 
pendent translation of his own of the Pentateuch 
and Psalms, with a rendering of the Song of Songs 
in both prose and “‘ verse,” the latter a ridiculous 
transposition of the words into rhyme. The book 
is not, I believe, a very scarce one. 


W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Avperman Teco ow Swimminc S. ix. 25). | 


—Perhaps this is the quotation referred to by Mr. 
Tsomas (Stedman’s ‘Surinam,’ 1796, vol. i. ch. vii.): 
“TI now had recourse to the advice of an old negro. 
I, ‘what methods do you take to 
preserve your health?’ ‘Swim every day twice or thrice, 
sir,’ said he, ‘in the river. This, Masara, not only 
serves for exercise where I cannot walk, but keeps my 
skin clean and cool; and the pores being open, I enjoy a 
free perspiration, Without this, by imperceptible filth, 
the juices stagnate and disease must inevitably follow.’ 
Having recompensed the old —— with a dram, I 
instantly stripped and plunged headlong into the river.” 
Stedman’s book is interesting, particularly as to 
the natural history of Surinam, but painful to 
read for the account of the frightful cruelty inflicted 
by the Dutch planters on their negro slaves and 
their reprisals. I do not know what position it 
holds as an authority. G. T. Saerpory. 


Twickenham. 


The slighted Chalmers often rewards the students 
of his obsolete ‘Dictionary.’ Under the heading 
“Thomas Fuller” (1654-1734), he tells us that, 
“There is another work entitled ‘Medicina Gym- 
nastica,’ which has been sometimes attributed to 
him, but was written by a Francis Faller, M.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and published in 
Evwarp H. M.A. 

astings. 


Dr. Fuller's ‘Gymnastic Medicine.’ This is 
“ Medicina Gymnastica ; or, a Treatise concernin 
the Power of Exercise, with t to the Anim: 
(Economy......By Francis Fuller, M.A. Lond. 
1704.” See ‘ Nat. Biog.’ and ow a 


Sprper Forx-rore (8* ix. 7).—Surely Sra 
Hersert Maxwett's acquaintance with Scripture 
history is not so great as with Scottish history. I 
should be glad of a reference to the description of 
David and the spider. I cannot find it. QV 


Vatican Emeratp (8 §., viii. 347, 412, 450 ; 
ix. 9, 111).—Mr. Anous asks if there is any 
foundation for a statement in one of Grant’s novels, 
that James I. of Scotland ted Piccolomini 


Papal tiara. The best—indeed, so far as I know, 
the only—authority for this is Piccolomini himself, 
who, in his curious and interesting ‘ Commentarium 
Rerum Memorabilium,’ describing his visit to 
Scotland, mentions that such a present was made 
him by the king. 

Scotland was famous for her pearls two cen- 
turies before this. In 1120, Prior Nicholas of 
Worcester, writing to Eadmer, bishop elect of St. 
Andrews, on the burning question of the supre: 
of the see of York in Scotland, after some excel- 
lent advice on the subject in hand, goes on thus : 

“T beg of you to get me as many white pearls as 
you can. You might get hold of some very large ones 
q que grossissimas), and I entreat you to keep 
tour of them for me. If you cannot manage it in any 
other way, ask them as a present from the king, who 
is richer in them than any man in the world.” 

Oswatp Hoster Brae, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Gonrowper Prior 8. ix. 86).—My atten- 
tion has been called to a letter in your issue of 
1 Feb., signed G. A. Browne, wherein it is stated 
that in certain recent lectures I have quoted Bishop 
Burnet in support of the view that the Gunpowder 
Plot was in reality a device of the Government 
against the Catholics; it is added that in so doing 
I have committed a gross blunder, since Burnet 
maiotains the contrary. 

Undoubtedly, had I so quoted him, I should 
have been guilty of an inexcusable misrepresenta- 
tion ; but I did nothing so foolish. I cited Burnet, 
along with various other writers, as bearing witness 
to the fact that in his day the theory of the 
Government’s complicity was so widely enter- 
tained as, in his opinion, to call for contradiction. 
Some of the authors cited (as Welwood, Carte, and 
Higgins) themselves incline to this belief; but I 
expressly stated that Burnet does not, as may be 
seen in an article I published in the M io 
April, 1895, where bishop’s own words are 
given. Jouy Gerarp, S.J. 


A “Sussect Inpex” (8 8. ix. 165).—Allow 
me to state in your columns that the few inac- 
curacies in the ~~ noted 
in your last issue only a in the proof sections, 
pos have been For his opinion 
that the work is meritorious and contains valuable 


information 1 am much obliged. 
A. CoTaREave. 


Tae Rev. James Sreruixe (8 ix. 23).— 
James Sterling, a native of Ireland, scholar (1718) 
of Trinity College, Dublin, B.A. 1720, M.A. 1733, 
was the intimate friend of Matthew Concanen 
(ob. 1749) a “ miscellaneous writer of note.” They 
ap to have visited England together ; and in 
order to improve their fortunes, they to 
write for and against the ministry, and that the 


(afterwards Pope Pius II.) a pearl, now in the | 


side each of them was to take be deter- 
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mined by tossing up a piece of money. It fell to 
Sterling’s lot to oppose the ministry, but he was 
not equally successful with his friend. He after- 
wards entered into holy — and became a 
clergyman in land (Baker, ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ 1812, vol. i. p. 687). He published : 

The Rival Generals: a Tragedy [in five acts and in 
verse], As it was Acted at the Theatre-Royal in Dublin, 
by his Majesty's Servants. S8vo, Lond, 1722. Other 
editions, pp. 92, 8vo.and12mo, Dub., 1722. 

The Loves of Hero and Leander. From the Greek 
of Museus. 12mo. Lond., 1728. 

The Parricide. A Tragedy [in five acts and in verse). 
As it is Acted at the Theatre in Goodman’s-Fields, 8vo. 
Lond., 1736. 

A Sermon [on Gal. iv. 18) preached before His 
Excellency the Governor of Maryland, and both Houses 
of Assembly, at Annapolis, December 13, 1754. Sm. 4to, 
Annapolis, 1755, reprinted London, 8vo., 1755, 


St. Paul’s 
ish, in Kent County. Danist Hipwe1t. 
If Dr. Sparrow Simpson refers to Mr. D. J. 
O’Donoghue’s ‘ Poets of Ireland,’ part iii. p. 236, 
he will learn some particulars of above poet, 
dramatist, and clergyman, who was an M.A. of 
T.O.D. and officiated jonslly in America. 
I am a collector of early Dublin printed books, 
and should be obliged to Dr. Simpson if he would 
tell me the names of the printer and publisher of 
Sterling’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ if given on the title. 
I should be glad also to buy the book, if he is not 


too anxious to keep it. E. R. McO. Dix. 
17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


The following sketch is from the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ 1782, by David Erskine Baker :— 

“J, Sterling was the intimate friend of Mr, Con- 
canen, already mentioned, and born in the same country. 
They appear to have visited England at the same time ; 
and in order to improve their fortanes, they agreed to 
write for and against the ministry, and that the side 
each of them was to take should be determined by toss- 
ing up a piece of money. It fell to our author's lot to 
oppose the min , but he was not equally successful 
with bis friend. e afterwards went into orders, and 
became a clergyman in Maryland. He wrote two plays, 
*The Rival Generals,’ T., 8vo., 1722; 2. ‘ The Parricide, 
T., 8vo,, 1736." —P, 433, vol, ii. 

The later play was produced at Goodman’s 
Fields on 29 and 31 Jan. and 2 Feb., 1736; it 
was published on 2 Feb., 1736, and sold by 
Walthoe. He did not even rise to the immortality 
of his friend Concanen, a place in the Pantheon of 
& Dunciad. W. A. Henperson. 


Umerettas nor Usep ix Lonpon in 1765 
(8* S. viii. 448; ix. 155) —An anecdote related of 
the famous Keate, head master of Eton in the first 
quarter of this century, shows that, whatever may 
have been the custom in London in 1765, it was 
more than fifty years later before umbrellas were 
even tolerated at Eton. Keate protested — 
their introduction with his customary vi » 


describing them as an effeminate innovation, and 
declaring that the college was degenerating into a 
girls’ school. Stung by the sarcasm, some daring 
spirits among his pupils annexed from a house 
front in Slough a board inscribed “Seminary for 
Young Ladies,” and fixed it up, under cover of 
darkness, over the door of Upper School, where it 
encountered the infuriated gaze of their pedagogue 
in the morning. 
Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 


There is a mention of an umbrella yet earlier 
than those quoted by Mr. Watrorp from Juvenal 
and Martial. In the ‘Ars Amatoria,’ ii. 209, 
Ovid thus directs the lover :— 

Ipse tene distenta suis umbracula virgis, 
Ipse face in turba, qua venit illa, locum, 
C. B. Mounr. 


Cronoorz’ S. ix. 148).—The 
old Irish Conor and its modern form Crohoore are 
both accented by the Southern Irish on the last 
syllable, and might be phonetically rendered 
Conoore and Crohoore. The resemblance becomes 
still more obvious in the Irish orthography Con- 
chobhar and Cnochobhar. A transposition of two 
letters in the first syllable is the sole difference to 
the eye, and if it is greater to the ear it is only 
from the rule which obtains in Irish that the com- 
bination cn is sounded cr. In case your corre- 
spondent asks the reason for the change of con to 
eno, I may as well explain that in Irish there are 
vowels spoken which are not expressed in writing, 
so that the intermediate form was no doubt Con- 
ochobhar. O'Donovan has written about these 
“ glides,” but neither he nor any other grammarian 
has noticed the curious fact that in Irish, unlike 
other languages, they attract the secondary or 
even primary accent. Thus in the above name the 
vowel to be ultimately lost is the oldest, while the 
new one is retained. Feardorcha becomes Far- 
dorougha in English, and Eidirsceoil passes through 
colloquial Eidirisceoil into the surname O'Driscoll, 
accented on what a Hebrew scholar would call the 
“ sheva,” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


The querist under this head is apparently un- 
acquainted with a book called ‘Seventy Years of 
Irish Life,’ published in 1893 by the brother of 
Sheridan Le Fanu. The ballad under discussion 
is there reprinted, and it is definitely stated that 
the meaning of the name is “ Patrick Conor, or 
more correctly the son of Conor.” M. Tupmay. 


Wenpewoop “Sitverep Lustre” Ware (8" 
ix. 145).—I venture to think that your corre- 
epondent Cor. Mater is not correct in his sup- 

ition that the silvered tea equipages and his 
re of Venus are of Wedgwood manufacture. 
In Miss Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ vol. ii. 
p. 585, it is stated that Thomas Wedgwood (not 
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Byerley) invented “what was termed silvered 
ware, namely, a pattern of dead or burnished silver 
upon a black earthenware body.” An engraving 

a tea-tray, a rare imen of this ware, from 
the Falcke collection is given. It is only ornamented 
with silver, and does not at all correspond with the 
silvered tea equipages, which were entirely covered 
with silver lustre, and had the appearance of solid 
silver. Simeon Shaw, in his ‘ Hi of the 
Staffordshire Potteries,’ published at ley in 
1829, devotes a chapter to the “ Introduction of 
Lustres.” He does not mention the Wedgwood 
silvered ware, but states that “the first maker of 
the silver lustre, rly so called, was Mr. John 
Gardner (now employed by J. Spode, Esq.), 
when employed by the late Mr. Wolfe at Stoke.” 
Miss Meteyard, in her ‘ Wedgwood Handbook,’ 
published in 1875, states that the silvered ware 
was “discovered or applied” by Thomas Wedg- 
wood, and was chiefly applied for tea-trays, salt- 
cellars, and jugs. She adds that, “after the com- 
mencement of the present century, lustre wares 
were generally made throughout the Potteries.” 
The various articles having the appearance of solid 
silver are not, so far as I can discover, described 
in any of the well-known books upon pottery as of 
Wedgwood manufacture, nor do I find them men- 
tioned in any of the catalogues issued by the 
Wedgwoods, although all the known varieties of 
tea equipages made by them are given. It is not 
surprising that the ware should not be described 
by the authors referred to by your correspondent. 
Solon does not deal exhaustively with all the 
English potteries ; Jacquemart devotes but a few 
pages to English pottery ; Owen’s book is a histo 
of the Bristol factory only ; and Mr. Nightingale’s 
extremely valuable work is entirely devoted to 
early English porcelain, not pottery. M. A. T. 

*DockerER” orn “Dockerrer” S. ix. 
47).—Halliwell has a reference to timber ; and as 
Dr. Murray does not mention it in his query, it 
may just have escaped his notice. “ Timber (1), 
Forty skins of fur. See a note in Harrison’s 
‘England,’ p. 160.” Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ also 
has the following allusion to the word. “(Fr.) 
Timbre=a bundle of furs. Timber=a legal 

uantity of fur skins, as of martens, ermines, 
sables, and"the like, being ib some cases 40 skins, 
in others 120.” Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester. 

In Nemnich’s ‘Italian Dictionary of Articles of 
Merchandise,’ published 1799, dossi is given as 
Oalabar same work translates 

Calabar skins” into French as petit-gris, Spanish 
gris pequefio, German grauwerk. 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Frexce, Spaniso, Iratian, anp 
Qvotations §S. viii. 427).—In answer to 


J. B.’s query, I one of the best collections of 
popular quotations is the “ Beautiful Thoughts” 
series, edited by Craufurd Tait , LL.D., 
and published by Edward Howell, Liverpool. 
The editions I have are: German and Spanish 
authors, first edition, 1868 ; Latin authors, second 
edition, 1869; Greek authors, second edition, 
1873 ; French and Italian authors, second edition, 
1875. There may, of course, be later editions. 
Swan Sonnenschein’s ‘ Reader’s Guide’ (supplement 
to ‘The Best Books’), p. 533, gives, s.v. ** Dic- 
tionaries of Quotations” :— 

Belton, J. D. (American Manual of 
Foreign Quotations, Ancient and Modern, crown 8vo., 
Putnam, 1891. 

With the following note :— 

“A selection from the Mass of non-English Phrases 
which are used in England; writing and speaking of a 
considerable number that have a ‘distinctly lite 
flavour,’ a fairly good Book but rather superfic 
Curiouely enough it does not contain a single Spanish 
Proverb, though Spain is the home of the best Proverbs.” 

In ‘The Best Books,’ p. 76, s.v. “ Proverbs, 
General Collections of,” are given :— 

Bohn, H. G., Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs (French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Portugese, Dan 
with Translation), crown 8vo., Bobn’s Library, 1857. 

Kelly, W. K., Proverbs of all Nations compared, 
duodecimo, Kent, 1859-1870, 

Maur, Mrs. EB. B., Analogous Proverbs in Ten Lan- 
guages, crown 8vo., Stock, 1885 (English, German, 
Dutch, Roumanian, Italian, Danish, French, Spanish, 
Portugese, Latin). 

Again the ‘ Reader's Guide,’ p. 106, gives :— 

Middlemore James (Editor), Proverbs, Sayings, and 
aaa in Languages, crown 8vo., Isbister, 


J. B. Fremine, 


Perhaps ‘ Beautiful Thoughts from French and 
Italian Authors’ and ‘ Beautiful Thoughts from 
German and Spanish Authors,’ both by Craufurd 
Tait Ramage, LL.D., Liverpool, Edward Howell, 
are such books as J. B. wants. They give the 
quotations, the English translations, and the exact 
references. The two volumes are uniform with 
two others entitled ‘Beautiful Thoughts from 
Latin Authors’ and ‘ Beanutifal Thoughts from 
Greek Authors.’ Dr. Ramage has another book 
which may be called a book of quotations, viz, 
‘Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics,’ Edinburgh, 
Adam & Charles Black. ll five volumes are 
indexed. Prerpornr. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Lerrer or Lord Brron (8" 8. ix. 86, 112, 
132, 156).—Mr. Corxe is the owner of a well- 
executed facsimile. A few months ago I saw two 
copies of this same Galignani edition of Byron, in 
the original pasteboard covers, each containing a fac- 
simile of the Vampire letter, superscribed address, 
post-office mark and all. One of these copies is in 


a friend’s hands, the other was on the s of a 


= 
ag 
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dealer in second-hand books. If Mr. Corxe will 
look at the seeming manuscript with a magnifier, 
he will see that it is printed, and not pen-work. 
I am not quite certain whether it is copperplate or 
lithographed, but it probably is the result of a 
traced transfer on stone. My friend alluded to 
above was confident that he was the owner of an 
autograph letter of Lord Byron until I showed 
him the duplicate on the dealer’s shelf. It is an 
exceedingly good copy, and well calculated to 
deceive. 

The Galignani edition of Byron seems to be 
complete, containing matter omitted from some 
copies, among other things the epitaph for Lord 
Castlereagh. It is printed in that compressed type 
once peculiar to French books, such as was used in 
the early Tauchnitz volumes, and which seemed so 
odd to the eye accustomed to the finer Scotch- 
faced letter used in England and the United 
States. Joun Norcross, 

Brooklyn, U.S, 


Dr. Jonxs Dop: Dr. Jouw Preston (1" 
xii. 383, 497 ; 6" 8, ii. 327; iii. 13, 116; 8" S. 
vi. 146, 212, 382; vii. 108, 333).—As a further 
contribution to the bibliography of these Puritan 
divines, I may invite attention to the interesting 


notes which appeared in Emmanuel College| 


Magazine, vi. 2, pp. 90, 96, and which comment 
= the will of Dr. Preston as communicated to 
*N. & Q.’ by the Rev. S. Arvorr. 

W. F. Paieavcx. 


Commissions THe Army (8" §. viii. 
421, 498 ; ix. 70)—In this connexion I send an 
inscription from a monument in the churchyard of 
St. John’s, Trichinopoly :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Major-General A. Monin, 
who serene this life the 5th day of January, 1839, in 
the 65th year of bis sge, deep! deservedly regretted ; 
having faithfully served in King’s and Honourable 
Company's service during a period of 60 years. Requiee- 
eat in pace.” 

Mr. Dattow cannot find that child commissions 
were granted before 1684. I have no books of 
reference ; but I may mention that the granting of 
these commissions was one of the few means 
adopted by Charles II. to reward the loyalty of 
those who had staked their all for the king in the 
Civil War. The family of De Carteret, of Jersey, 
— others, was rewarded in this way. 
Penny, LL.M., Madras 
Bangalore. 


Suaxspeare’s ‘ Ricnarp III.’ S. ix. 148). 
In order to save trouble to correspondents, and 
perhaps make my point clearer, may I say that, of 
course, I am aware that in the ‘ History of King 
Richard the Thirde,’ attributed to More (but pro- 
bably a political brochure issued by Morton), 
Gloucester, in the Council at the Tower, is reported 
as saying, “‘ By saynt Poule”; and Shakspere, for 
his own purposes, may have considered this suffi- 
cient warrant for representing the expression as 
Richard’s favourite expletive. My object, how- 
ever, bie a get — this, and = discover, if 

ible, w ere is any ground for supposing 
Phat this oath was habitually used by Richard ; 
and, if so, why he used it. It seemed to me that 
the likeliest way to ascertain this was to see 
whether any days connected with St. Paul tallied 
with the dates of any important or fortunate events 
in Richard's career. One such pair of dates I 
have mentioned. 

Francis PrerREPost BarwarD. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


eorge Chapman. Edited, with an Introduction and 
by William Lyon Phelps, M.A., Ph.D. (Fisher 

nwin.) 
To Mr. Unwin’'s series (known favourably as the “ Mer- 
maid”) of the best plays of the old dramatists has been 
added a selection of five plays from George Chapman. 
The five taken are indisputably the best. They are also 
the most accessible, being included in one or other of 
the selections, such as Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ with 
which most lovers of dramatists are familiar: ‘ All 
Fools,’ the two plays concerning Bussy D’Ambois, and 
the two concerning Charles, Duke of Byron, are the 
five in question. As specimens of Chapman at his best 
they will answer the requirements of all except those 
with whom the study of the Tudor dramatists is a 
religion. Dr. Phelps's biographical and literary intro- 
duction adds greatly to the value of the volume. Its 
criticism is sound and pregnant. We are glad to find 
a critic who, while according a sincere, if discriminating 
eulogy, has the pluck to say that Chapman as a dramatist 
roy tly overrated by Mr. Swinburne, Prof. 
Ward, and Russell Lowell. In the highest gifte, 
dramatic and we Chapman comes in his tragedies 
not only behind Webster—and, of course, Beaumont and 
Fletcher—but behind Heywood and Decker. Dryden, 
nting of his admiration for Chapman, says that, 
taking up what he supposed a fallen star, he found he 
had been cozened with a jelly, and declared himself to 
have indignation enough “to burn a D’Ambois annually 
to the memory of Jonson.” So 4 oo we are not 
repared to go, but we accept Dr. pe’s estimate 
that the “D’Ambois plays belong distinctly to the 
‘Tragedy of Blood,’ and in a dim way (and not too dim 
either] the decay of the drama.”" Pearson's 
reprint of Chapman’s plays is common and sccessible 
h. The t edition, however, will be service- 


able to many, and keeps up the value and repute of the 
series, 


Tue English Historical Review for Jan has one 
advantage over ite more popular contem It is 
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never called upon to open its pages to mere quest ons of 
the hour, we therefore do not meet with mere partisan 
articles, though it must be admitted that there have been 
antiquaries who felt as deeply regarding certain unsolved 
questions of Norman and Plantagenet times as those who 
are absorbed in politics do as to the Venezuela boundary 
or the condition of affairs in South Africa. We are by 
no means inclined to jeer at this. We should think ill 
of the prospects of our country if all the better intellect 
of our time was entirely engrossed in the present. We 
should bear in mind that Sir Walter Scott was accumu- 
lating and pouring forth his vast stores of historical 
knowledge when Great Britain was in her death-grapple 
with Napoleon, The present number contains four 
articles apart from notes, documents, and reviews, many 
of the last being of a high degree of excellence. The 
r on ‘ Nectanebo, Pharaoh and Magician’ brings 
before us one who is utterly unknown except to Egypto- 
logists and the students of medizval romance. Serious 
history has little to tell of him except that he seems to 
bave governed powerfully, fought unsuccessfully, and 
died in exile. Where is not known, but probably in the 
Soudan or Abyssinia. The inscriptions as at present 
revealed tell little of him. As was to be expected, 
romance is far more prolific in information. Among 
other things we have a tale, by no means pleasant read- 
ing, which assures us that he, not ——— was the father 
of Alexander the Great. Mr. Hogarth seems to have 
made out and put on record for future use all that is 
known alike «f the Pharaoh and the romance-bero, 
Prof. Maitland’s paper on ‘The Origin of the Borough ’ 
deals with a most obscure subject in a manner that is all 
that could be wished. We think, however, that he leaves 
several important questions unsettled. Though be dwells 
on the subject, he does not make clear to us how it comes 
to pass that so many little villages which show no traces 
of fortification, and cannot well have ever been larger 
than they are now, have the end of their names in burgh 
or bury. ‘The Navy of the Commonwealth,’ by M. 
Oppenbeim, is a paper of great historic significance. He 
has broken ground which is almost entirely new, and the 
amount of information he has gleaned from the State 
rs and other sources shows surprising industry, 
alike in discovery and scientific arrangement. Among 
other equally important matters he has furnished us 
with a list of the new veseels built by the Commonwealth. 
It ie, indeed, “startling in ite magnitude,” when com- 
pared with the navy of previous reigne. Many persons 
who are not deeply interested in naval affairs, past or 
present, will be grateful to the writer for introducing us 
to a new English beroine, who may be fitly classed with 
Miss Nightingale and the other noble women who have 
in our own time devoted themselves to the relief of 
human suffering. We only wish that he could have told 
us more regarding her. Elizabeth Alkin, or Parliament 
Joan, as she was called sometimes, wore out her health 
in the service of the wounded soldiers during the war, 
for which she received a pension. In 1653 sbe volun- 
teered to render a similar service’to the sailore, She was 
sent first to Portsmouth and then to Harwich, at which 
laces she mt not only the Government allowance 
bat much of her own money. ‘I cannot see them want 
if I have it,” she said. She attended on the Dutch 
prisoners as well as the English sufferers. “ Seeing their 
wants and miseries so great, I could not but have pity 
on them, though our enemies.” Her pension was in 
arrear, She was even forced to sell her bed. The last 
time her name occurs is in September, 1654, She pro- 
bably died soon after in abject poverty. 


Onz is a little surprised to find in an 
notice of Hrotevikra, the nun of Genter: 


sh review a 
that lady, 


who may be regarded as the soli dramatic product of 
the tenth century, having so far all but escaped English 
attention. The paper in the Fortnighily dealing with 
her writings, and especially with ber prose comedies, 
written avowedly, so far as form is concerned, in imitation 
of Terence, proves to be translated from the French. 
It treate them with a seriousness not usually accorded 
them, and credits with delicate thought and just reflec- 
tion a writer whose piety is unquestionable, but whose 
een gifts have bitherto attracted most 
attention, second part of the strange eul of 
Mr. Walter Pater, fantastically headed ‘ The Blesse 
of Egoism,’ ap , and is no less rhapsodical and 
unconvincing t the previous portion. The late 
Eivind Astrup is ble for a very readable and 
interesting account of adventure and exploration, ‘In 
the Land of the Northernmost Eskimo.’ Mildred Drage 
sends a valuable paper upon Monticelli, an artist almost, 
if not quite, unrepresented in English collections, but 
none the less, as is said, “a painter for painters.” Mr. 
. Corbet brings before us some eminently disturbing 
facts concerning ‘The Increase of Insanity,’ and Mr. 
Herman Cohen begins a defence of ‘The Modern Jew 
and the New Judaism.’ ‘An Educational Interlude,’ a 
well-written if somewhat theoretical paper, is by Mre, 
Frederic Harrison.— Prince Kropotkin sends to the 
Nineteenth Century a treatise on ‘ Recent Science,’ in 
which he writes first of ‘Rontgen’s Raye,’ and next of 
‘The Erect Ape Man.’ Mr. Charles Whibley resists 
strenuously ‘The Encroachment of Women,’ and pro- 
tests against the conversion of — into “a 
vast boarding-school for girls and boys.’’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison deals at some length with Matthew Arnold, 
first as the poet and afterwards as the critic. In 
the first respect, while holding that no poet, unless 
it be Milton, has been “so saturated to the bone 
with the classical genius,” and also that “the full 
acceptance of Arnold’s poetry bas to come,’’ he wil] not 
assign Arnold the highest rank, while “in exuberance 
of fancy, in imagination, in glow and rush of life, in 
tumultuous passion, in dramatic pathos” he is denied 
any rank at all. As a critic, meanwhile, he bas by 
common consent “no superior, indeed no rival.” Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, R.A., bears delightful tribute to Lord 
Leighton. Of the form of Leighton’s art, it is held that 
** it is above the average power of understanding, as it is 
perhaps too genuinely artistic for the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament.” Mr, Richmond’s own estimate is that 
the art of Leighton, “ whether asa sculptor, a painter, 
an orator, or writer, is ‘ Beautiful,’ and beautiful because 
of a union established under the title of Beauty, including 
therein Nobility and Sincerity.” Mr. E. 8. Purcell, the 
author of ‘ The Life of Cardinal Manning,’ defends bim- 
self vigorously from the assaults that have been made 
upon him. The article in which he does this, far too 
polemical for our columns, is entitled ‘Poisoning the 
Wells of Catholic Criticiem.’—Mr, Sloane’s ‘Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ contributed to the Century, deals, 
for the present, principally with domestic or courtly 
matters, and its illustrations, instead of being of battles 
and sieges, are of weddings and Court pageants. At the 
close, however, we reach the occupation of Port and 
the beginning of the Peninsular — BF ough 
ini rhaps rightly, anti-English in tone, 
work is picturesque, and will, when completed, con- 
‘A Personally Conducted 
Arrest in Constantinople’ conveys, by aid of the illus- 
trations of the author, the best idea of Constantinople 
that those who have not visited the place are likely to 
obtain, It is needless to say that the designs were 
executed under di *On the Track of the 


difficulties, 
Arkansas Traveller’ is very quaint and curious. ‘Ways 
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Means in Arid America’ is excellent. Portraits are 
_ of the elder and the younger Dumas.—In Scrib- 
ner’s, ‘A H of the Last Quarter Century in the 
United States’ reaches its penultimate part. It is largely 
occupied with the Chicago Fair, which constitutes, of 
course, an essential portion, but seems a little belated. 
A capital illustrated sccount of ‘Carnations’ is given. 
‘Florentine Villas’ is illustrated from photographs. 
‘French Binders of To-day,’ by 8. T. Prideaux, repro- 
duces some fine work of Raparlier, Mercier, Gruel, Ruban, 
Lortic fils, Chambolle, and Marius Michel.—To the Pall 
Mall Tallberg’s fine etching, ‘A Parish Councillor, 
serves as frontispiece. ‘Hobart, with some Tasmanian 
Aspects’ has many interesting and curious, and some 
fine illustrations. ‘Pillow Lace in the Midlands,’ by 
Alice den, has some pleasant antiquarian information. 
‘King Humbert and the Quirinal,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Warren, is well illustrated from photographs. ‘The 
Haunt of the Grayling’ gives a delightful series of 

ictures of English home scenery.—‘ With Charles Robert 
Eeslie, R.A.,’ by Robert C. ie, in Temple Bar, has a 
account of many things, including the once famous 
“ sketching club,” of which Clarkson Stanfield, Uwins, 
and the Chalons were prominent members, survivors of 
which, in the shape of the designs painted by the various 
members and left with the host of the evening, are still 
to be seen, The entire article abounds with pleasant 
gossip on matters now in danger of being forgotten. 
“The Rival Leaders of the Czechs’ is stimulating, and 
‘Rambles in Hertfordabire’ dabl ‘Spenser and 
England as He Viewed It’ has an agreeable literary 
flavour—Macmillan's has a ue description of 
* The Scottish Guard of France,’ an essay on ‘ The Songs 
of Piedigrotta,’ which, to come from a Latin source, are 
strangely sorrowful, realistic, and elegiacal, and a pleas- 
ing account of ‘The Rambles of a Naturalist in Woolmer 
Forest.’ Readers will bave little difficulty in assigning 
to the right source some personal reminiscences of Alex. 
ander Macmillan. ‘The Remarkables of Captain Hind, 
the famous highwayman and heroe—for whom see Mr. 
Ebsworth's ‘ Roxburghe Ballads ’—is stirring reading. 
—The Gentleman's is gradually resuming the antiquarian 
character it should, we think, never have quitted. ‘The 
Poets of the City Corporation’ is a fairly fresh subject, 
competently treated. ‘A Prehistoric Workshop’ is 
principally geological. Mr, W. Roberts, who is ve 
assiduous, writes on ‘The Chevalier d’Eon as a Book 


Collector,’ That the Chevalier had a book-plate we. 


w, which is not, we suppose, included in the recently 
con volume of feminine book-plates, That he owned 
so many volumes we knew not. ‘Stray Leaves from the 
Indian Weed’ deals with the a of tobacco by 
James I., Joshua Sylvester, and others, and is especially 
readable.—Mr. Harold Frederic supplies the Znglish 
Illustrated with a striking and well-illustrated account 
of ‘The War of 1812’ with America, ‘Minor Me- 
mories of Lord Leighton’ has a few interesting views. 
The portrait of the new Laureate is accompanied with a 
view of his home. ‘ Furred and Feathered Youngsters 
is a delightful , illustrated by a Son of the Marshes. 
The most dramatic and well-executed designs are assigned 
to fiction. —Mr. Ford M. Hueffer deals capably, in 
n's, with ‘ D. G. Rossettiand his Family Letters,’ 
in which Mr. Wheeler depicts the Baltic Canal. Aiming 
at writing something worthy of feminine perusal, Mr. 
Lang, in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ is a little sarcastic 
and delightfully humorous.—Mr. Crockett’s ‘ Cleg Kelly, 
in the Cornhill, makes its exit in a blaze of melodrama. 


. Sid Lee’s invaluable paper on ‘National Bio- 
a ae which we reserve the right to say a few 
words elsewhere, stands foremost among the contents. 
‘The Way to the North Pole* commands attention, and 


important paper, r. T. Edgar Pemberton, on ‘ An 
Original Portrait of Shakspeare.’— Chapman's brims 
over with interesting fiction. 


In the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society two book-plates 
of the Delavals of n Delaval accompany an account, 
by Mr. John Robinson, of the family. The Rev. W. D. 
Sweeting writes on his family book-plate, Mr. Carlander 
deals with the simple book-plate of Madame ‘de Stal. 
Lord Glenbernie’s book-plate is also reproduced. The 
editor supplies a few words of caution ‘ Un Exchanges,’ 
and H. W. F. comments on Mr. Hardy’s article on the 
book-plate of J. Skinner contributed to Bibliographica, 


CasseLu’s Gazetteer, Part XXX., extends from Kil- 
feakle to Kilrae, and is, consequently, much occupied 
with Irish names. It has also some Scotch names, as 
Killiecrankie and Killin, The title-page, &c., for the 
second volume are supplied. 


Mr. Justin StuPson.—The following cutting from the 
Stamford Mercury of 28 Feb. is sent usby more than one 
contributor :— 

‘Mr. Justin Simpson, of Stamford, died yesterday 
(Wednesday) morning of bronchitis following influenza, 
after a fortnight’s illness. A son of the late Mr. James 
Simpson, , he was born in 1833, and was educated 
at the Grammar School, which he left in 1845. He joined 
the Stamford Rifle Corps on its formation in 1860, and 
was the first man to make a ‘ bull’s-eye’ at the old range 
in Plash Meadow. He took great interest in genealogy, 
heraldry, and numismatics, and published several works— 
‘Obituary and Relics of Lincoln, Rutland, and North- 
ampton’; ‘A List of Monumental Brasses’; and ‘ Lin- 
colnshire Tokens.’ He was also a contributor to the 
Reliquary, the Gentleman's Magazine, Old Lincolnshire, 
Fenland Notes and Queries, Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries, and kindred publications, while the columns of 
the Mercury received from him interesting extracts from 
original documents in the British Museum, the Record 
Office, the Stamford Corporation archives, &c. Mr. 
—— was a member of the Harleian Society.” 

. Simpson was also a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 


Hotices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.”’ 


HvucHes.—Apply to Heralds’ College, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


Corricespum.—P, 166, col. 2, 1. 6 from bottom, for 
nonagenarian read centenarian, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF VALUABLE BIOGRAPHIES 


(SURPLUS STOCK WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION), 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices 


W. H SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded earriage paid. 


ADAMS (W. H. D).—GOOD QUEEN ANNE. 2 vols. . 3.3% 
BARTTELOT M.). The LIFE of: Account of his Services for the Relie ot Kandabar, ot 

Gordon, and of Emin. By W. G. BAK 8 «wa Oe 
BEAUREGARD (Marquis de), RECOLLECTIONS By C. M. YONGE. 2vols. BO w OS 
BENTINCK (Lord G. C.), RACING LIFE of, and other REMINISCENCES. By J. KENT .. =e HOO ww. 
BEUST (Count VON. F. F.), MEMOIRS of. By Baron H. DE WORMS, M.P. 2 vols. ~ « ww SO. 8S 
CANNING (Viscount STRATFORD), LIFE of. By S. LANE-POOLE. 2vols.... on 860... 5 O 
CARTRBET (Lord): a Political Biography, 1690-1763. By A.BALLANTYNE ..._.. 
CASTEL (Count H. DE VIBL), MEMOIRS of, 1851-64. Translated by C. BOUSFIBLD. 2 vel... - BO... £6 
COATES (ROBERT), LIFE of. ByJ.R.andH.H.ROBINSON .. 
COIGNBT (C.).—A GENTLEMAN of the OLDEN TIME: F. de Scepeaux, 1500-71. “avols. wif ©... & 6 
COPE (CHARLES WEST), REMINISCENCES of. ByhisSON ... = Be... 3 
DE LEON (B.).—THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE CONTINENTS. “2vols. 26 
DBE LIGNE (Princesse), MEMOIRS of. Edited by L. PERCY. 2vols. ... ese os om ww. MO.W. 3 € 
DOYLABE (Sir F. H.), REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS of, 1813-85... 
DU NOYER (Madame), The CORRESPONDENCE of. Translated by F. L. LAYARD. 2 vols. a a 
FALLOUX (Count de), MEMOIRS of. Edited byC. B. PITMAN. 2 vols. one wes BOW. 
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